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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


CoLumsBia, S.C.- - Jockey Club Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 5th Dec. 

\ gmpuis, Tenn.- - Central Course, Jockey Club Fal) Meeting, 2d Monday, 13th Nov. 
MonTGomeEky, Ala, Bertrand Course, Jockey Club, 4th Tuesday, 26th Dec. 
NATCHEZ, Miss. - - Pharsalia Course, J. C. Fa)l Meeting, 4h Wednesday, 22d Nov. 
OrgLousas, La. - - St. Landry J.C. Fall Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 22d Noy. 





PEDIGREE OF ATALANTA. 

In arecent letter from Mr. Epcar, the compiler of the ‘American Stud 
Book,” he gives us the following account of the remote ancestry of Atalanta, 
which was enquired for some time since :— 

‘“T lately had sent to me the 37th number of the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ Nov. 
1842,requesting my assistance in order to extend the pedigree of Atalanta. in 
looking over the MSS. of the late Tueo. Fiexp, Esq , I find a very fine tho- 
rough-bred mare, bred by or in the family of the late Gea. Everetr Meape, 
of Amelia Co., Va., described to be a mare with white hairs over her body— 
foaled about the year 1803, with a cross of one of the best sons of Old Medley, 
and also of the old horse himself in her veins. Her pedigree traces through 
the very best strain of race horses on the Roanoke; her remote ancestry was 
bred by the late Col. Hersert Haynes, of North Carolina. Her pedigree is 
at this time on the table. 

I will here extract a note made by Mr Field after tracing the pedigree. 

N.B. The M mare, was obtained from the late Col. Herbert 
Haynes, on Roanoke. Theo. Field, Va., 1819. The mare foaled in 1803 was 
sold to Maj. Norwood, of Maryland. She was described to be exceedingiy well 
formed. There existsin my mind not the smallest doubt but this mare is the 
remote encestry of Atalanta. 

Another gentleman writes from North Carolina respecting Atalanta’s pedigree 
in the following terms :— 

“Mr. Edgar has lately showed mea curiosity worthy of the attention of the 
owners of Atalanta—that is her full pedigree, which is as good as can be; it 
traces to the very best stock of race horses; there is no doubt but that it is 


the true pedigree.” 
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GOT OUT OF THE DIFFICULTY, 


AN ENGRAVING ON STEEL BY DICK, AFTER ONE BY ENGLEHEART, 
FROM ALKEN’S PAINTING. 





Ar page 411 of our last volume, we published an illustration, 
showing how our sporting friends were “ Getting into a Difficulty.” 
It may be gratifying to many to know how they got out of it! 
Very possibly we may hereafter show their method of “ Getting 
Home, doing their best, but with Difficulty.” 

The London “ Sportsman” accompanies the engraving —of 
which our readers have a fine copy—with the following letter- 
press illustration :— 

“Ah! my fine fellows, it’s all up with you to-day, so you had 
better get your nags home as soon as possible, and give them 
plenty of hot gruel. Why they are strained all t6 pieces, and may 
not be enabled to take the field again during ihe season. You 
have taken the “ waters at the flood,” and your steeds have swam 
‘the deep; but you did well to keep them, head against stream, 


until you reached the ford, or I know not how you would have got 
them out. 


‘ But yon brave youths 
Dispute the felon’s claim; try every root, 
And every reedy bank ; encourage =I 
The busy spreading pack, that feariess plunge 
Into the flood, and cross the rapid stream.’ 


Brook jumping is generally more dangerous to the horse than the 
rider; and a judicious horseman will avoid them as much as he 
can, consistently with keeping his place, which, at the risk of 
many a fall, ought ever to be in the front rank, and as near the 
tails of the hounds as possible, without hurrying them or baffling 
the scent. Still the custom of riding up to the hounds may be 
carried too far; a large and anxious field pressing closely on the 
pack will often do mischief, and Reynard perchance may run his 
foil and steal away amidst the confusion. 

It very frequently occurs that the banks of rivers and brooks 
are hollow and rotten, but the swollen stream gives them a firm 
appearance; the horse failing to get a fulcrum leaps short, and 
falls into the body of the waters. 

Two seasons ago we had a visit from a young Templar, who 
had left the dry study of the law to enjoy the sports of the field 
as arelaxation, and hunting above all was his chief attraction. 
He had a good seat in the saddle, plenty of nerve, and a steady 
mare, but he thought he could do anything on her. His blood 
was up, and he was determined to carry back to London the repu- 
tation of a bruising rider; but, alas! how uncertain is fame! 
The hounds, at an early point of the chase crossed a river, which 
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even in summer would have presented a serious obstacle to be 
taken by a horse, but now the waters had swollen to its brim, and 
the rippling lively stream of the ‘“* merry month of May ” was now 
a deep and angry river, rolling along in sullen majesty. Our 
young friend, with more pluck than judgment, put his mare at it; 

she did her best, strained every nerve to bear him safely over, but 
just midway, in the very centre of the river, she sank into the 
waters, and for twenty seconds she and her master were totally 
invisible ; the depth of water was about twenty feet. Presently 
up they came tagether, when our friend was glad to quit the saddle, 
and swim ashore; whilst his mare was obliged to be towed two 
miles down, and then hauled out with the aid of a friendly farmer’s 
team. Alken has done his subject justice ; and the two gentle- 
men—doubtless, like the young ‘I'emplar—are not a little pleased 
at being “out of the difficulty.” 


THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST, 
OR 
A WORD FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 





AccorDING to promise, I forward you a brief statement of our 
“doings ” on the opening day, which is more gratifying, inasmuch 
as the tidings are more auspicious than anticipated. ‘The weather, 
one of the greatest considerations to the grouse- -shooter, for a 
fortnight previous to “the day” was anything but promising, 
but on the 10th the misty clouds dispersed, and the sun shone forth 
in all his summer glory, and has continued in bright effulgence to 
this present writing. The birds, too, have been found more plen- 
tiful than was expected, though many of the broods are small 
both in size and number. We need scarcely hint that the true 
sportsman will spare the young, so as to insure some good sport 
further on in the season. 

Now for the foray—placing at the head of the list that out-and- 
out sportsman, Alexander Campbell, of Monzie, Esq., late M.P. 
for Argyleshire, who brought to bag on his own moors 1844 brace 
of grouse, six hares, and five snipes, a most extraordinary day’s 
sport, and executed in a most sportsmanlike manner, not having 
killed but one bird that might be called a cheeper, and on/y two 
birds at one shot! We certainly made a long day of it, commenc- 
ing at 4 a. m., and finishing at 3 p. m., and neither used horse nor 
pony, but walked up to every point, thus being sixteen hours on 

foot! He used three fowling-pieces made by Purday, 12 bore, 
and highly finished, which, when held straight, are most death- 
dealing instruments; No. 7 shot, and only” one ounce in each 
barrel. Mr. Campbell was ably assisted by John Goldsworth, 
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gamekeeper to R. Smythe, Esq., of Methven Castle, with his ce- 
lebrated stud of dogs (four brace), as also by a keeper and a brace 
of good dogs from “Mr. Forbes’s kennel at Callendar House. Mr. 
Campbell shot steady throughout the day, never pulled trigger at 
a small bird, though many broods rose, and at many points when 
an old bird got up he never put gun to shoulder. So plentiful 
were birds, and so quick was he in his motions, that he often had 
seven, eight, and even nine birds down before he moved from the 
point. Major Hope and Mr. Stirling, of Strowan, accompanied 
him, but no man fired a shot except Mr. Campbell. 

The slaughter on the Grampians has been immense, which may 
be accounted for by the birds being in that happy state, neither 
too young nor too strong, so that what were found were easily 
accounted for, though this, we fear, will tell on many moors in 
another season. However, people “can’t eat the cake and have 
it too.” 

At Culnakyle. Mr. Winsloe killed 1293 brace, Mr. Wickham 53 
brace, and Mr. Surtees 454 brace. 

Lord Mexborough and party of three guns bagged [30 brace at 
Auchnafree the first day. 

The Hon. Fox Maule killed 80 brace, and Hon. E. J. Stanley, 
who accompanied him, 50 brace on the Kingloch Moors. 

Sir J. Mackenzie bagged 75 brace to his own gun at Loch 
Erichtside, and Mr. Crawford Stirling 65 brace at Dalnaspidal. 

It was reported that Sir J. M. Stanley killed 108 brace at Glen 
Shero, but another account gives the Hon. Baronet only 75 brace. 

Mr. J. Mackenzie and Mr. D. Kennedy bagged 85 brace on the 
12th, and 793 brace on the 14th, at Craggy. 

Mr. Forbes, of St. Catharine’s, Mr. L earmouth, and Mr. W. F. 
Tollemache booked 81 brace on Lochfine-side. 

Tl.at veteran and fine sportsman, Colonel Patterson, of Castle 
Huntley, bagged 65 brace of full-grown birds on the Logie Almond 
moors ; and right happy were we to see the “old soldier ” take 
“front rank” in the watented field. 

Cluny Macpherson killed 35 brace at Erckles; and Sir Henry 
Meux and Mr. Arabin 46 brace at Glen Morrison. 

Major Moray, of Abercairney, and party of four guns, com- 
menced their season on the Ochills at Carrim Cottage, and the 
“tottle of the whole,” up to the 18th, was 367 brace. We never 
saw so many cheepers on these moors, but they were “ let alone,” 
and will afford fine sport in September. 

Captain Jack Murray and party on the hills near Castle Men- 
zies bagged 50 brace of grouse, five hares, and three snipes. 

In Roxburghshire, we learn that the sport has been good, 
although the birds are much more forward, and of course more 
wild than with us inthe North; notwithstanding which, the Duke 
of Roxburghe and Mr. J. Innis managed to bag 40 brace of fine 
grown birds at Byrecleuch on the 12th. 

On the Lanarkshire moors, the ‘birds are more plentiful and 
very strong. A letter from the Hon. J. Douglas, one of our crack 
-hots, who is sporting over his brother’s (Dord Douglas’s) moors 
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at Douglas Castle, describes the grouse to be as wild as hawks ; 
yet he knocked over 15 brace on the 12th. 

Indeed, from this brief report, and from all we learn from other 
quarters, it may be safely concluded that all have had a fair share 
of sport; and assuredly there never were eight days of finer 
weather than we have enjoyed since our opening day ; and what 
is rather extraordinary, for such very hot weather, the scent was 
better than we ever remember it. Every day of the week was 
good, and the dogs had no difficulty to find their game. Should 
the fine weather continue, a greater number of birds will be booked 
than for many years past, and as several of the broods are small in 
size, they will suffer the more. 

Baron Rothschild arrived at the Drummond Arms Inn, at Crieff, 
last evening. He commenced sporting this morning over Lord 
Willoughby’s moors in the neighborhood of Drummond Castle, but 
the report of his “ doings” has not reached us. 

Anxious to be off again to the mountains, we must close this 
brief sketch. HawTHORN. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for September, 1843. 
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Durine the race-week several lots were sold by auction at 
Doncaster, principally young ones from the studs of Lord Wen- 
lock, Colonel Cradock, Messrs. Ibbetson, Bowes, H. S.'Thompson, 
Allen, Mostyn, Lumley, and Cater. The highest figure was 255 
guineas for a bay vearling colt (the property of Mr. H. S. ‘Thomp- 
son), by Sheet Anchor, out of Lilla, in the Derby for 1815 

At the sale of the late Mr. Blakelock’s stud, A British Yeoman 
was knocked down to Mr. Brown for 560 guineas ; his dam also 
to Mr. Brown for 255 guineas. ‘The Yeoman has again changed 
owners, being now the property of Mr. Jaques. 

Mr. Bowes has sold his stallion Mundig (own brother to ‘Trustee 
and half brother to Cotherstone) for 1000 guineas, to an agent of 
the Emperor of Russia; and The Corsair, by Sir Hercules, goes 
to Germany for 500 guine as. 

Mr. Corbet Smith, of Bitteswell Hall, Leicester, has purchased 
Vibration and Venus (own sisters), by Sir Hercules, out of Echo, 
of Mr. Forth; Paul Potter accompanies them, at £300. 

Lord Albemarle’s celebrated race-horse Ralph died on Wednes- 
day, the 30th of August, at Newmarket, of an injury he sustained 
in running for the Ascot Cup. At two years old Ralph won the 
Criterion ; the next year the 2000 guineas Stakes, and the Draw- 
ing Room and Produce Stakes at Goodwood ; in 1842, he divided 
the Port with John o’ Gaunt, beat Proof Print in a match, Doctor 
Caius in another, and won the Cambridgeshire Stakes. In the 
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present season he only started once, winning the Ascot Cup. The 
net value of his winnings was £7,677 10s. 

Colonel Anson’s Derby colt Massena died in his stable at Bretby 
on the 8th Sept. 

Mr, Forth’s three-year-old filly by Elis, out of Sister to Marvel, 
er broke her back in being thrown for the purpose of firing 
er. 

Lord Eglinton has engaged Marson, who rode Nutwith for the 
St. Leger, as his first jockey ; T. Howlett taking the light weight 
duty. 

A very serious accident occurred at Lichfield, while running 
the second heat for the Members’ Plate; a Mr. Hancock, unable 
to stop his horse, came in collision with Mr. Fowler’s b. f. Sylph ; 
both went down with great violence, and Mr. Peel’s Cane fell over 
them. Sylph was killed on the spot; Mr. Hancock so much in- 
jured that he is not expected to recover, and his horse much hurt; 
Marlow, the rider of Sylph, has also received some severe blows, 
but Whitehouse, who was on Cane, is only a little shaken. 

It is long since we have had a more comfortable settling than 
that for the St. Leger ; how it would have beer had either the se- 
cond or third won is quite another thing. ‘The Scotts of course 
are on the wrong side, but not to anything like an alarming extent ; 
the heaviest winner is Lord Glasgow, to the tune of £7000— 
there or thereabouts. 

Osbaldeston v. Simpson and others.—The following satisfactory 
letter has been sent to Mr. Osbaldeston :— 

“ Portland Club, Tuesday, August 5th, 1843. 

“ My dear Osbaldeston: The committee, consisting of Sir Ro- 
bert Barton de Symons and myself, met to day by appointment to 
receive your solicitor, and hear from him an explanation of certain 
matters connected with your suit about the bills given to Bowles, 
Chinery,and Simpson. You will be pleased to learn that we are 
entirely convinced and satisfied of your honor throughout the affair, 
and we have directed our secretary to record on the minutes of 
our preceedings this opinion, which will be at all times available 
to you if any question on this subject should arise at any future 
period ; for myself, individually, | never entertained a shadow of a 
doubt differing from our decision in committee ; but it must be 
highly satisfactory to you that the inquiry has been made and the 
decision entered on our minutes, which cannot be lost, as your 
documents of Westrop were between Dacre and some other party. 

‘“‘ Believe me, always yours, faithfully, 
“W. J. Beare.” 

Rifle-Shooting ac Blawarthill—The prize won by a Lady.—A 
correspondent at Glasgow states that a shooting match took place 
at Blawarthill, near Renfrew Ferry, on Saturday, the 23d, and Mon- 
day, the 25th September, for a case of stuffed birds, value about 
£6. The distance with the rest was 150 yards, and from the 
shoulder 100 yards. After a keen contest on the first day, the 
prize was taken by Mrs. Paterson, of Glasgow, and kept by that 
lady till two o’clock on the second day, when it was taken out of 
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her hands. ‘The contest now became keener than ever, until five 
minutes to six, when the lady again taking the rifle got ahead of 
them all, making her two shots at 100 yards distance 13 inch. The 
gentlemen then giving up, she was declared the victor, to the great 
surprise, and amid the loud cheers of the meeting. 

Bee’s-wing and the Ascot and Newcastle Cups. —The following 
cases were submitted to the arbitration of the Hon. Captain Rous, 
at Doncaster :—Case ]. In the month of September or October, 
1842, A bet B 3 to 1, p.p., against Bee’s-wing winning the cup at 
Newcastle, in 1843; in the latter month Mr. Orde died, and the 
mare was not entered ; the time of closing for the cup, was the Ist 
of March, 1843. The second case was of the same character, the 
odds being 5 tol, p.p., against her winning the Ascot Cup, in 
1843 ; the bet was laid in September that year, and the cup closed 
in 1843. 

Opinion.—T he two cases relative to Bee’s-wing winning the cup 
at Ascot, and the cup at Newcastle, 1842, are exactly similar. 
The fundamental principle of betting is that you cannot win where 
you cannot lose; but this does not apply to the present cases. be- 
cause, after Mr. Orde’s death, Bee’s-wing might have been entered 
for the said cups. As A betted B the odds against Bee’s-wing 
absolutely winning the said cups in 1843, B risked every contin- 
gency. ‘here is no donbt thatif Bee’s-wing had been entered for 
these cups after the death of Mr. Orde, and had won them, A would 
have no excuse for not paying the money; by the same reasoning 
B has no excuse for not paying his forfeits to A.—A wins. 

Sept. 14, 1843. H. 8. Rous. 

The Irish Turf will experience great loss in the secession of 
Lord Sligo, who has been obliged by bad health to relinquish his 
favorite amusement, and has disposed of his horses in training and 
stud of brood mares. Lords Clanricarde and Howth, and Col. 
Howth and Col. Westenra are the principal purchasers. ‘The 
stallion Ratcatcher, by Langar, out of Rupini, Sister to Velocipede, 
has come to England, and is placed in the establishment of Mr. 
Tattersall at Willesden. 

Lord Waterford has purchased The Condor, by Economist, out of 
Humming-bird’s dam, three years, from Mr. Kerry, for 375 guineas. 

Deer Stalking.—Lieutenant Henry Lowther, of the First Life 
Guards (who has been for a short time sojourning at Lowther 
Castle), attended by his trusty squire, the bold and gallant ‘Tom 
Yarker, king of the deerstalkers, has lately made two excursions 
to the lofty” and cloud-capt mountains encompassing the plea- 
sant and romantic vale of Martindale, in Westmorland. ‘Though 
at this season of the year the noble and majestic stag is remarka- 
bly shy, and rarely to be met with, except on the summits of the 
loftiest and most inaccessible mountains, yet these two far-famed 
crack shots, by superior tact and indefatigable exertions, on each 
occasion succeeded in bringing down a beautiful, high-conditioned 
animal, at almost an incredible distance, by directing, with fatal 
precision, a“ leaden passport” from their unerring rifle through 
his stately head. ‘he worthy and gallant officer was equally suc- 
cessful in his exertions in the same mountains last year. 
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On Craining the Race-Horse. 


BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 





Resumed from the October Number of the *‘ Turf Register,” page 573. 





ON BREAKING RACING-COLTS. 


NosB.LemeN and gentlemen who breed racing stock with a view 
of either running or selling the produce, generally keep an expe- 
rienced stud-groom to manage an establishment of this description, 
whose method and manner of handling the young ones, even from 
the time they are sucklings, is such as will bring them quite gentle 
and familiar, in comparison with other common stock, which are 
allowed to range in large fields in a wilder state.. ‘The former is 
certainly an advantage ; for when colts and fillies were a year and 
a half old, it was the custom of some men who had conveniency 
of ground for the purpose, and who bred principally for sale, to 
break and try their young ones, particularly early, so as to ascer- 
tain the power of speed each colt or filly possessed ; and accord- 
ing to the result of these trials, they regulated the price of each. 
On such occasions, young ones were generally taken up from their 
paddocks about the latter end of August; and if, in a month or 
five weeks, they could be got to ride quiet, and follow each other 
up ashort gallop, they were considered sufficiently broke to be 
tried for sale; after which, they were returned again to their pad- 
docks, to remain there until sold. 

But noblemen and gentlemen who run the produce of their own 
stud, and who are not particularly anxious about selling, do not 
have their colts and fillies taken up before the latter end “of Sep- 
tember, or early in October, either as yearlings or two-year-olds, 
just as such breeders may best approve; and if such young ones 
have been properly treated, they are, when brought into the 
stables, but little alarmed at the people and the things about 
them. 

Those who have their establishments in the neighborhood of 
Newmarket, and who have also their private training grooms and 
stables in that town, send their young ones there to be broke and 
tried. When the groom’s time is not fully occupied with the 
number of horses he has in training, he may, with the assistance 
of the head lad and some of his best riding boys, most likely 
arrange the breaking of the colts himself; otherwise they are 
sent to the colt-breaker’s residing in the neighborhood. But whe- 
ther they are broke at home, or sent to the colt-breaker’s for that 
purpose, is not very material. If the people who under ake the 
management of them are in all respects well acquainted with 
what they undertake to do, the thing is done precisely the same 
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in one training stable as in another. The main object is to give 
them plenty of time until they are perfectly broke. 

Other gentlemen who have large breeding establishments, and 
who keep in their employ proper persons to make the necessary 
arrangements in every department of it, as a stud-groom, a colt- 
breaker, a training-groom, and good riding-boys, with other requi- 
sites, such as suitable ground near the stables to exercise on, or a 
park sufficiently large to train horses in, with a two or four mile 
course in it. Such gentlemen as have on their estates the above- 
mentioned conveniences, like, as well for the sake of secrecy as 
for the pleasure and amusement it affords them, to have their 
horses managed at home. Other breeders who have not these 
conveniences on their premises, are obliged to send the produce of 
their stock to their own private stables, or to public stables, to be 
broke, tried, and trained; and these stables may be, and indeed 
often are, at a very great distance. Under these circumstances, I 
would advise breeders to have their colts handled or broke ina 
temporary manner at home ; although they may not have an op- 
portunity of doing this effectually, it may be done to a certain ex- 
tent by the stud-groom, and men on the premises. ‘There will be 
no necessity for backing them; it will be found sufficient to put 
the tackle on them, and have them led out for a week or ten days, 
on the roads or dow ns, and now and then lounged. ‘This sort of 
treatment will bring them tolerably steady, which is a point worth 
attending to, prior to their commencing a journey, as there is after- 
wards less difficulty and danger in travelling them. Unless this 
is done, they are very troublesome in passing carts and carriages 
on the road; and in struggling when frightened, they may get 
loose and injure themselves. Whenever they travel, having been 
only temporarily broke, they should be led in cavesons with boots 
on their fore legs. If they have a long way to travel, they should 
also be provided with boots for their hind legs. 

To show the necessity of handling or temporarily breaking 
young ones before they are permitted to travel, I will relate an 
occurrence which happened to some yearlings that were travelling 
from the stables in Gloucestershire, belonging to Mr. Cook, to 
some others in his occupation, adjacent to Maidenhead Thicket. 
It was the spring of the year, that Mr. Cook had ordered these 
race-horses, accompanied by the head lad and two boys (I was 
one of them), to be sent to the Maidenhead stables ; and to travel 
with us, were four unbroken racing yearlings, led in halters by 
four countrymen, hired for the purpose, the whole being put under 
the care of the head lad, who was strictly charged to be careful 
of them. The first two days of our journey, the colts, as might 
be expected, were troublesome, and often alarmed by the different 
objects they met on the road; but as none of them got loose, the 
head lad gave himself very little concern about them, and we 
were often a long way in front with our horses, and no doubt we 
were some way forward when the circumstance happened which 
Iam about to notice. On arriving at about the middle of Marlbro’ 
Downs, on the third day, whether the men had become careless 
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and off their guard, or whether the colts, from seeing so open a 
country, had made greater effurts than usual to get loose, I cannot 
say ; but loose they all got, and wild and unbroke as they were, 
they traversed the open plain, gambolling about for some hours, 
very much to the annoyance of the lad, who at length became se- 
riously alarmed for the safety of this part of his charge. He was 
at aloss for some time to know what steps he should take to 
regain them. At last, however, he made up his mind that we 
should strip the horses, and ride after the colts. We then pro- 
ceeded a little further, to some men who were at work mending 
the road, and in their care we left our horses’ clothes, muzzles, 
&c. We then put on our saddles, and after giving directions to 
the men, who had been leading the colts, to follow us, we went 
after them. After some hours’ riding, they allowed us to get close 
up to them, and one by one, we got them again, to the no small 
gratification of the lad into whose care they had been given. 
Now had these colts, before they left the home stables, been but 
partially broke, and had been led in cavesons, nothing of the sort 
could well have happened. : 

I remember, shortly after these colts arrived at their destination, 
the groom, by way of giving them exercise, and bringing them 
- handy, used to make the boys lead them every day, between stable 

hours, round a paddock. I was at this time very small, and the 
colt I was leading soon began his gambols, and kicked me very 
severely on the leg, and would no doubt have got away from me, 
had not the groom, who was standing by looking on, come to my 
assistance. I recollect he gave me a good shaking and some 
abuse. I was sent back to the stables with orders to send a big- 
ger boy to lead the colt, which is what the groom ought to have 
done in the first instance, as when a colt once gets the better of a 
boy, he is very apt to try it again. 

Let us, for the sake of example, and merely to show how racing 
colts are broke, consider a number of yearlings to be taken up 
from the paddocks of noblemen or gentlemen who, having a large 
racing establishment, are breeding on an extensive scale, and train 
and run their own produce. Instead of sending them to be broke 
at the stables of a colt breaker, we will consider that a man 
well qualified fur breaking racing colts is kept on the above estab- 
lishment. 

The month of October, or thereabouts, is generally the time that 
colts come up, which are to be effectually broke ; and it is about 
this time that many of the horses of a certain age are put out of 
training, and are removed from their stables to loose houses to 
winter. In these stables, or any others on the premises answer- 
ing the purpose, the colts and fillies may be put; only obscrve to 
class them properly, that is, the colts in one stable and the fillies 
in another. 

Having thus arranged them, the next thing to be done in the 
stables, is to teach them to stand, tied up in the stalls. ‘The col- 
lars and reins used for the purpose should be very firm and good ; 
and care should be taken that the top part of the head of the 
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collar is fixed close to the back part of the colt’s ears. Some of 
these may be a little unruly at first, and hang back a few times, 
but if they find they cannot get loose after repeated attempts, they 
become reconciled. 

They should now have their feet cleaned out and properly shod. 
In first accustoming colts to be dressed, they should be looked 
after by the big boys, until they come to stand quiet to be wisped 
and brushed over, and the other necessary operations, such as 
combing out their manes and tails, and picking out and washing 
their feet. ‘They should be brought gradually to the habit of being 
properly dressed, with as little” annoyance as possible. ‘They 
should always be accustomed to wear rollers in the stables, with a 
girth round the chest, attached on each side to the lower end of 
the pad of the roller by a strap. This will prevent the roller from 
getting into the flanks ‘of those that get light in their work. ‘The 
girth being thus used, they will be less shy of a breast-cloth 
when it is first put on. Some of them may be restless on their 
being first brought into the stables, and may be much inclined to 
paw and tumble the bedding about. ‘Those which indicate a dis- 
position of this sort, should have the fetters buckled on round the 
pastern joints, and continue to wear them until they are brought 
to stand perfectly quiet. 

‘The breaking of yearlings or two-year-olds was formerly a 
business much hurried, and was thought by some grooms not to be 
of much importance; but it should never be considered in this 
light, for, however promising in appearance, or however well- bred 
a ‘colt may be—whatever properties he may possess, the sort of 
racer he will become must greatly depend on the breaking; as, 
from bad management, he may become totally spoiled. 

Horses, having very retentive memories, are seldom made com- 
pletely to forget whatever unruly tricks or habits they acquire from 
being improperly handled in the breaking. ‘Therefore, whether 
they are broke at home, or sent out for the purpose, it is highly 
necessary that the colt breaker to whom they are entrusted should 
be a man of experience, who thoroughly understands what he is 
going about. Besides being a good horseman, he should be a man 
of excellent temper, never allowing his passion to get the better 
of his discretion when persevering “with a colt. A man who has 
been brought up from a boy in racing stables is to be preferred, as 
he will know better how to forward them for what they are intend- 
ed, and will do more with them in considerably less time than colt 
breakers who are accustomed only to break colts for general 
purposes. 

I will now treat on the subject of breaking. The first step is 
putting on the cavesons; but before the colts are led out, long 
buvots should be put on their fore legs: for when they first go out, 
they pull and hang about, and will sometimes plunge a little, and 
in so doing, they will now and then give themselves blows on their 
legs, and thereby bruise and inflame them. ‘T hey had better wear 
long boots while they are lounging. When the colts are in from 
exetcise, the groom or colt breaker may observe what part of the 
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boots may cr may not be marked from blows, and can accordingly 
change them for short ones. ‘There may sometimes be even goers 
which may not appear to require boots, but it is rather a dangerous 
experiment to attempt working colts without first putting on either 
short or long boots. 

‘The number of colts that should be got ready to go out at the 
same time at different periods during the day, must depend on the 
number of men and lads the colt breaker has to assist him. ‘There 
should at first be two to each colt; and each man or lad who is to 
have the principal charge in the handling of a colt, should be 
selected from among those who have had the most experience in 
this way. 

On their first being taken out, a steady lad should walk in the 
rear, in case any colt should hang back, to urge him quietly on by 
flourishing his whip or ash plant, but not to strike him. Colts 
with their cavesons and boots on, and thus attended, may be led 
out to the downs, or into a large paddock. At either place they 
may be taught to be led quietly about. As soon as they become 
tractable in this way, attempts may be made to lounge them, by 
first walking them in a small circle to the right or to the left ; and 
when they know how to go round at this pace, they may be quietly 
urged on into a trot, gradually increasing the size of the circle by 
giving them more length ofrein. In three or four days, or when 
they go boldlv and freely at full length of the rein each way in the 
lounge for fifteen or twenty minutes, having by degrees been 
brought to this pace and time of lounging, the mouthing bits, rollers, 
and cruppers, may be put on them. 

It may here be necessary for me to give a short description how 
the two latter should be made. The roller may have a hook in 
the centre of the pad, but certainly a ring attached to the lower 
part of each side of the pad, for the purpose of buckling on the 
side reins. In the front or bottom part of the pad, straps should 
be attached, as also to that part of the crupper which, when on, 
is immediately over the colt’s loins. ‘These straps should hang 
down each side of the crupper as low as the colt’s houghs. On 
the near side, where the crupper divides to admit the colt’s tail 
being inserted into it, there should be a buckle to facilitate the 
putting of iton. When colts are out at exercise in this sort of 
tackle, these straps, from their action, together with the wind 
blowing them about, are almost invariably striking against their 
legs, and lapping under their bellies; and although they are a 
litle annoyed by the tackle when first put on, they soon become 
accustomed to feel the straps about them, which indeed is what is 
intended they should do. By these means they are taught not to 
be alarmed when the wind blows a rider’s coat against their sides, 
or when the wind is strongly blowing the clothes against them ; or 
when race-hurses are travelling, it sometimes happens, from the 
neglectful manner in which the “boys put on the different things 
about their horses, and by their not making them sufficiently se- 
cure, that a breast-cloth may get loose and hang down about a 
horse, or a muzzle improperly put on, may hang down too low 
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about him; and from either of these circumstances, a horse which 
has not been broke in such tackle as | have just described, may 
become alarmed, and will make great efforts to get loose. 

Colts should be attended in this way, until they are sufficiently 
forward in their breaking to be entrusted entirely to the care of one 
person, under the superintendence of the colt-breaker For the 
first two or three days of their having the mouthing bits put on 
them, the bits should be allowed to play loosely in their mouths ; 
and in cruppering them, they should be handled boldly and without 
fear. The hair should be well cleaned out from between the dock 
and the crupper; nor should the latter be drawn up too tight, at 
first. ‘The roller should also be tightened very gradually ; for if 
colts are suddenly girthed up tight, most of them will set up their 
backs and plunge, and if they contract the habit of doing this, it 
sometimes becomes a difficult task to break them of it. 

A horse which may have acquired this habit from bein badly 
managed in his breaking, requires great care and attention in sad- 
dling whenever he is going to run, or he will most likely throw 
his jockey. The groom is obliged to begin saddling such a horse 
much earlier than any other; and w hen the saddle is put on, the 
girth should be strained up but just tight enough to keep it in situ- 
ation. ‘The horse may then be walked about for a short time. It 
is at intervals in this way that the girths should be tightened, and 
when the saddle is made secure, and the surcingle put on, the boy 
who looks after the horse should be put up to walk him about, until 
the horses he may be going to start with are all saddled; and to 
prevent an accident, or false start, the boy may give him a canter 
before the jockey is put up to go to the post with him. But it is 
much against a horse that is flighty, or that is easily alarmed, to 
be so long saddling, and to be “thus annoyed before he comes to 
post. ‘The greatest care is therefore necessary to be observed on 
first girthing colts. It should be done very gradually, so that they 
may not acquire a habit of plunging. 

When colts have had this tackle on two or three days, and have 
been lounged, and walked on the downs three or four hours each 
day, the next step is gradually to bear them up, which should be 
done by attaching the “side reins to the bits and rollers, but they 
should not be strained too tight at first. ‘They should be shortened 
each day a hole atatime. From this treatment their mouths will 
become sensible to the pressure of the bit, and they will then get 
their heads in of themselves. 

As some colts may take a little less time in breaking than others, 
the colt breaker should now and then stop such of them as he may 
see have moist mouths, and that are getting pretty forward. Plac- 
ing himself in front of any such coit, and ‘taking hold of each side 
of the check of the bit, he may, by a gentle pressure, feel the 
State of the colt’s mouth ; and if he finds it tolerably sensible to 
the pressure of the bit, he may, by applying pressure to it at short 
intervals, get him to rein back a little. Let the colt stand, and 
make much of him; this will give him a notion of stopping or 
reining back by pressure being applied to the bit when he is rode. 
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But it must be done in a very gentle way, and he should then be 
suffered to walk forward again. As each colt progressively im- 
proves, he should be handled in this way. 

Having now got thus ‘gr forward in their breaking, and having 
left off noticing the strays hanging about them, it may not be amiss 
now and then to lead such of them as are intended for country 
running, on such public roads as are level and good, and which 
are not too much crowded with vehicles, merely with a view to 
accustom them to the different objects they are likely to meet, 
when travelling from one meeting to another. 

As soon as they are sufficiently reconciled to the different ob- 
jects on a road, so as to walk boldly on, without noticing what 
they meet, the men walking by their side, instead of walking on 
before and leading them, they may desist from frequenting the 
roads. ‘The colt breaker should now direct the men as they are 
walking by the side of the colts, in going to and returning from 
exercise, to put their arms gently over the roller, and each man, 
with his ash-plant, may lightly, but quietly, keep tapping his colt 
on his fore and hind quarters, to accustom him to the use of either 
the ash-plant or the whip; and with a craving colt, a littke more 
strength may now and then be used, with a’ view of giving a colt 
of this description a notion of moving on and more readily exert- 
ing himself from the application of the whip. 

When colts have been sufficiently practised to this sort of treat- 
ment, they may next be brought to wear the saddle. Each saddle 
should have three girths—two in front, and a back girth; this last 
one not only assists in keeping the saddle steady, but by wearing 
it, colts become less shy, when on first going into traiaing, they 
have a body sweater or sheet lapped round them. ‘There may be 
also a crupper to each saddle, similar to the one attached to the 
rollers; and the straps, before and behind, as with the rollers, may 
be buckled on to the saddles. 

For the first few times of putting on the saddle, a little caution 
is necessary. ‘The colt-breaker should take the colt’s head, and 
should at the same time caress him. There should be a lad on 
each side; the one on the off side, before he puts the saddle on, 
should take care to place the girths and straps over the seat of it; 
and after the crupper is on, he should hand the girths quietly to 
the lad on the near side, who should not pull them up too tight at 
first. ‘The stirrups may be allowed to hang down, and when the 
girths are drawn up sufficiently tight, the surcingle may be put on. 

For a few days, the colts go on at their usual exercise of loung- 
ing and walking about the downs for three or four hours a day, 
or for such further time as may be thought necessary to steady 
those that may be rather more flighty and unruly than the rest. 
But the time of their being at exercise should in some measure be 
regulated by the state of their condition; for it is to be observed, 
that the flesh comes off young ones rather rapidly. It is therefore 
necessary, under these circumstances, to attend particularly to 
their constitutions. 


About this ttme of his breaking, the colt should be accustomed 
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to be led by the colt-breaker, he himself riding on his hack. This 
is very necessary before a colt is backed, as it accustoms him to 
see the man above him. Having been used to be thus led, he 
should be handled and fondled by the [;ople about, in every pos- 
sible way, previous to his being backed ; and the day on which he 
is to be mounted, he may be kept a little longer working in the 
lounge, or may be led about an hour or two longer than usual. A 
small paddock, in which he may at times have been accustomed 
to be exercised, will be as convenient a place as any other for this 
sort of thing ; or he may be taken to the ground on which he has 
usually been lounged. It should be acalm, still day ; there should 
be nothing to alarm him until he has become quite familiar with 
his rider. 

For the first few times of mounting a colt, or rather until he 
stands quiet, there should be three men present. The colt-breaker 
should place himself in front of the colt, taking hold of each side 
of the bit, and a man on the off side should have hold of the stir- 
rup-leather. While the man on the near side (who of course 
should be a good horseman) is making attempts to mount, the one 
on the off side should give the necessary weight ’or strength in 
bearing down on the stirrup-leather, and yield his weight or 
strength as occasion may require, to keep the saddle from moving 
out of its place, and thereby annoying the colt at the time the man 
on the near side is making attempts to mount and dismount, which 
he should do by first putting his foot into the stirrup, and then tak- 
ing it out again; but of course taking great care that his foot does 
not touch the colt’s side. ‘This he may, perhaps, more easily ac- 
complish, by lengthening his stirrup-leathers a few holes. He 
may repeat this once or twice, if he finds the colt does not draw 
himself in, nor bend his body from him, nor yet shift his position. 
Having got his foot into the stirrup, he may (taking care that his 
toe does not come in contact with the colt’s side) raise himself 
gradually up from the ground, until he is perfectly upright, and 
bear, for a few moments, his whole weight on the stirrup. The 
colt-breaker should, just at this period, endeavor, by kindness, to 
engage the colt’s attention, while the man who is mounting may 
put his leg gently over, and quietly seat himself in the saddle ; 
and for the little time he is sitting here, he should make much of 
the coit. He should then take up the reins, but at first he should 
handle them cautiously. ‘The colt-breaker should now lead the 
colt, and the man on his back should sit perfectly still, and unless 
he is obliged for his own safety, he should not immediately press 
his knees or calves of his legs too strongly against the colt’s sides. 
If he feels himself setting up his back, and thinks that he is in- 
clined to make a bound or two, the rider must, of course, sit firm 
and well down in the saddle, and endeavor to keep the colt’s head 
up. ‘The colt-breaker should check the caveson-rein, and also 
assist in keeping up the colt’s head. They should both keep 
working quietly at his head until he desists. He should then be 
led a few times each way round the lounge ; if he appears tolera- 
bly quiet, he may be pulled up and made much of, and then led 
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about on the down with the man on, and the colt-breaker riding by 
the side of him on his hack. 

As soon as the colt is perfectly reconciled to his rider, he may 
be rode home. ‘Ihe man should take great notice of him before 
he dismounts, and also alter he has dismounted, previously to put- 
ting him in the stable. 

In the breaking of a number of colts, it will be found that some 
few of them will require more time and perseverance than others. 
Before mounting such colts, it may be as well to work them a little 
longer than the others; and at the time of mounting a colt of this 
description, it may not be amiss to let a lad stand by, with some 
corn in a sieve, and as he is directed, give him a little to eat. 
Feeding a colt in this way. when he is hungry or fatigued, will 
very much prevent his noticing what is going on with regard to 
mounting and dismounting ; that is, if he is quietly and properly 
handled, and also, at the same time, made much of. When mounted, 
the rider should remain upon such a colt unul he leads about per- 
fectly quiet. ‘The rider should occasionally pull him up and caress 
him, aed let him have a mouthful of corn now and then. Pre- 
viously to dismounting him, he should be made much of by the 
rider, as alsu after he is dismounted, before he is put into the 

. Stable. 

‘This sort of colt should be mounted and dismounted with the 
greatest care, sO as not to alarm him, and he should also every 
day be led, until he is perfectly reconciled to his rider; and on 
his first being allowed to be rode without leading, he should be 
put in the imdst of a string of colts, with which he is being 
broke. 

lf the colt-breaker has an idea that the colt will plunge much 
on being first mounted, it would be well to mount such a colt in a 
paved street, where, not having good foot-hold, he will be rather 
afraid to plunge. Horses that are restive seldom set up with their 
riders in a paved town; they are generally cunning enough not to 
begin till they have pretty good fuothold, either on the “turnpike 
road or on the turf. 

Giving time and taking pains with colts in this way according 
to their different tempers, will give them confidence, and they 
soon stand quiet of themselves to be mounted and dismounted, 
and they will then most of them go quietly by the guidance of 
their riders anywhere they choose to direct them. ‘Their cave- 
sons may now be Jelt off, ‘and in place of them, plain or head-stall 
martingals or running reins, as occasion may require, shuuld be 
suistituted, to enable their riders to get their heads in place. 

‘he men and lads who miy have been the most accustomed to 
riding young ones, should continue to ride them under the direc- 
tion uf the colt-breaker, from whom they should receive instruc- 
tions as to the manner in which each colt should be rode, so as to 
endeavor to bring them all to ride well and with good mouths. ‘Vo 
accompiish this, requires a light hand in the application of the 
pressure with the biton the colt’s mouth. It shuuld be done by 
the rider's giving aud taking by gentle pulls, and thereby keeping 
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the colt’s mouth alive to the pressure of the bit. The rider should 
occasionally gently press the calves of his legs and heels to the 
colt’s sides, to urge him on and up to the bit, ‘pulling him up and 
letting him stand for a few moments, and then reining him back a 
little, “and again moving him forward, teaching him to turn and go 
in any direction that may be required of him, treating him at the 
saine time with kindness. Some of the colts may nut be so for- 
ward as others in regard to their mouths. ‘lhese should be put to 
stand for an hour every day on the bit after they come in from 
exercise, at the same time taking care to fasten them up to the 
pillar reins, and to bear them up to the saddle, or what is much to 
be preferred, to a spring cross, until their mouths become more 
pertect. 

‘There may be some few which may have one side of their 
mouths more forward than the other, and this arises from the same 
attention not having been paid in handling that side as the other. 
This is a matter of importance, and the colt-breaker should be 
very attentive to it. He should ride all the colts in turn himself, 
and if he finds a colt’s mouth uneven—that is, one side of the 
mouth more sensible to the pressure of the bit than the other—he 
should either continue to ride such colt himself, or have him rode 
immediately under his direction by a man of experience, who 
should feel and handle that side of the mouth more frequently than 
the other; and as soon as this side becomes equally sensible with 
the other, he should, now and then, by lightly handling the bit, 
bring the colt’s head round towards his own knee ; ; and he should 
be frequently turned on this side. ‘lhe other side of the mouth 
must not, however, in the mean time be neglected. 

All race-horses, from the manner in which they are held by the 
boys when at exercise, pull more or less in their work ; but this 
is of little consequence, provided they pull fair, that is, if their 
mouths are even, and equally sensible on both sides to the pressure 
of the bit, otherwise they are very difficult to guide. As soon as 
their heads can be got sufficiently up and in place, and their mouths 
are perfectly sensible on both sides to the pressure of the mouth- 
ing bit, a second sort of snaffle may be used, and several should 
every day be walked out together, in line, on the downs, at a dis- 
tance of two or three lengths from each other. ‘They should be 
exercised in this way, and ‘gradually brought accustomed to every- 


thing they may have to be put to, or that may be required of them 


either in training or in running. 


When got ready in the morning, with their saddles and bridles 
on, and turned round in the stalls, they should be accustomed to 
be mounted there, and rode out of the stables into the yard, and 
there walked about until their saddles are settled to their backs, or 
rather until they have done setting up their backs, as some of 
them will most likely do after being girthed up tight, which by 
this time they ought to bear without much resistance. ‘The next 
thing to which they should be trained, is the nvise and bustle of 
a crowd, and the place, of all others, to bring colts to face a crowd 
in running, is certainly near the rails of a course at a racing meet- 
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ing. ‘These opportunities, except at Newmarket, are not to be met 
with often enough at country courses, so as to give colts the confi- 
dence which it is necessary they should have in running home by 
the rails. ‘'herefore colt-breakers, who may be breaking racing 
colts in different parts of the country, should frequent the neigh- 
boring markets with such as may not Be intended to be sent to 
Newmarket. 

The colt-breaker, in first going to those places, should ride a 
hack in front of the colts; but they are nut immediately to be taken 
into the body of the crowd; they should be suffered to stand at 
first and look on. ‘They are to be brought by degrees into the most 
crowded parts, observing, at the same time, to avoid any risk. 
‘They may be a little alarmed at first, but with good riding boys up, 
and kind and gentle treatment, they soon acquire confidence, even 
in places of-this sort; and it is absulutely necessary to take them 
into such situations, for unless they will come freely up the rails 
of a course and boldly face the crowd in running, they can be but 
of little use as race-horses. In riding them on the high roads to a 
market, some of them may be alarmed at the different objects they 
meet. Whenever this occurs, they are by no means to be reso- 
lutely forced up to them. It is, I admit, by no means uncommon, 
to see men of all descriptions forcing their horses close up to the 
object which has alarmed them, and some who allow their passions 
tu overcome their cooler judgment, are apt to punish their horses 
very severely on such occasions. I confess, that when [ was a 
lad, and have at times been riding at exercise myself, | have often 
been guilty of this fault when my horse has started. ‘To say no- 
thing of the cruelty of such treatment, it unque:tionably betrays a 
very defective judgment, for when horses are thus treated, they 
become alarmed from two causes—the object they see is the one 
cause, and the correction they dread from the rider is the other. 
When they are frightened, no matter where or at what object, they 
should be treated kindly and made much of, and they should be 
kept wide in passing whatever they may have taken fright at. 
This sort of treatment, with a good horseman up, gives them confi- 
dence, and they soon come to pass boldly on, without noticing any- 
thing they meet. 

In breaking saddle horses for common use, such as chargers, 
hacks, or troop horses, it may be very proper to bring them boldly 
to face all objects; but in breaking racing colts there is no such 
necessity, for when they are broke, and are on the road travelling 
as race-horses, they are almost invariably led, and horses when 
led, seldom become alarmed at objects they encounter on the road. 

Colts, when brought sufficiently accustomed to the bustle and 
tumult of crowded places, so as not to be alarmed at anything in 
or about them, may gradually omit frequenting those places. ‘lhe 
long straps belonging to their saddles may be left off, and they 
should now be accustomed to wear their clothes at exercise as 
well as in the stable; not exactly with a view to keep them warm 
or tv bring them light, but merely to prevent them from being 
alarmed in any way from their use. 
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It sometimes happens that a colt may have a little hereditary 
vice, or some few tricks, which may be traced to the same source, 
and it may be necessary when one of this description becomes 
unruly, to correct him. It is advisable that such a colt should 
have a geod and patient, yet, at the same time, a determined horse- 
man upon bim; for when once he has been obliged to correct a 
colt of this sort ior anything wrong (although he is not to punish 
or abuse him brutally) yet he must never give up the contest. He 
must thoroughly defeat the colt; but this should be edected with 
as few blows as possible, and a great deal may be done by patiently 
persevering with him and tiring him out. When the rider has 
earried his point, he may then make much of his colt. 

The colts which are troublesome in this particular, are mostly 
the craving ones; and when such colts are put in training, they 
should, until their tempers are well known, always have good 
riding boys upon them. Such craving colts as have good and - 
tient riders on them may, before their breaking is completed, 
rode in spurs ; but they are to be accustomed to them very eva 
ally. ‘They should be punished as little as possible with the 
spurs, and even then not rashly. Spurs should be used in such a 
manner as to make the colt understand that when they are applied 
to his sides, it is for the purpose of urging him on, or making him 
exert himself in getting forward at a faster pace. Light impetuous 
colts scarcely ever want them; yet they should all be trained to 
them before they are brought - post to try or to run; otherwise 
some colts, when stabbed sharply with spurs in severe running, 

may resent the application of them by kicking. Others, from such 
a circumstance, may shut up and go out. From either of these 
circumstances, a trial may be undecided or a race lost; and as [ 
have just observed, this would then be the result of the colt’s 
ae? being gradually and properly trained tothe use of the spurs. 

s by this time we may fairly presume that their mouths are 
sufficiently sensible to the pressure of the last mentioned descrip- 
tion of bit, and that their heads, when they are rode, are in proper 
place, plain snaffles, or pelhams, or any sort of bridle, as occasion 
may require, may be put on them, and they may now be taken 
every day on the downs to exercise. Colts, breaking at Newmar- 
ket, should often be walked about on the flat among the different 
courses, and at times they should be made to leave each other and 
walk quietly'away to different parts of the downs to exercise by 
themselves. Itis highly necessary to accustom them thus early 
to leave each other, with a view more easily to preserve the tem- 
pers of the light, flighty, or delicate horses or mares, as in train- 
ing it is at times necessary to change their system. 

When they are leaving the downs, they should be walked home, 
following each other in line, up the Cambridge hill and along by 
the side of the rails, and when they have gone one hundred yards 
past the weighing stand at the end of the B. C, it may be as well 
to pull them up and walk them back again to the weighing stand, 
and let them remain there a few minutes. At other times, they 
may be brought home across the flat, passing the weighing stand 
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at the turn of the lands; and at the distance of one hundred 
yards from it, they may be pulled up and walked back again to 
the stand. ‘The riders m iy there dismount, and make much of 
them for a short time. ‘They may then mount them and walk 
them quietly by the side of the rails home to their stables. 

During the meetings which are so frequent at Mewmarket, all 
opportunities should be taken by the colt-breaker when the rails 
are open, to bring his colts home up between them by the crowd, 
passing the winning-post to where the horses usually put up. 
The colts should be pulled up here, and walked back again to tha 
Weighing stand, and treated as before mentioned. They should 
afterwards be kept walking about among the crowd until the races 
are over; and this should be done every day during the meeting. 
‘The meetings being over, they may occasionally be walked out 
to Warren Heath, and here for a few days let them walk the dif- 
ferent gallops: after which the colt breaker may teach them to 
fullow each other in a canter for about half a mile up either of the 
gallops. When the colt-breaker intends taking the colts out for a 
short gallop, he should be on a hack in front, so as to rate them off 
properly. I do not mean by rating them properly that there is any 
great occasion to attend much to the pace they may choose to go 
off at. ‘They may go from a walk into a trot, and from a trot into 
a canter, or they may go from a walk into a canter; this is of very 
little importance at present. But it may be necessary to caution 
the boys to keep fast h ld of each colt’s head, that is to say, to 
keep their heads up and in good place ; and with any of them that 
are inclined to pull rather more determinedly than the rest, the 
reins should be knotted ut a well-proportioned length, so as to give 
the boy a good hold of his colt’s head. Although these precau- 
tions may be necessary with some few of them, yet these few are 
not to be pulled at rashly, for this would not only make them pull 
more determinedly, but would induce them to go high and clamber 
in their work, which is a loss of time. When they are off, let 
them quietly measure their own stride, and as close to the ground 
as they like. ‘I’o hold those that pull more resolutely than others, 
the boys should be directed, in pulling at them, to give and take, 
and thereby keep their mouths alive. In this manner they should 
be ordered to bold them in their exercise. 1t becomes necessary 
thus to direct such boys as may not be in the habit of riding young 
Ones, aud as they may be walking either way at the bottom of the 
Warren Heath near the gorse, each colt being at the proper dis- 
tance from the one befure him, the colt- breaker may give the lads 
directions to urge thein on after his hack, by pressing their legs 
and heels against the sides of those that may require this excile- 
ment; and he himself should, as he is getting towards the bottom 
of the gallop, rate his hack a little faster, so as to endeavor to get 
them all to come off in a canter as nearly as he can together. 
Never mind whether they take the right or the left leg first; but 
previous to their commencing the gallop, the colt-breaker should 
speak to the boys, and caution each tu endeavor all he can to 
catch with the motion of his body the stride of his colt as he is 
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settling intoa canter. Just at this time, the boys should be particu- 
larly still on them, and by no means pull rashly at them. Each 
colt having been pulled up at the end of this short gallop, they 
should be nearly in a line with each other. But where there are 
a number together, there may be one or two that pull more deter- 
minedly than the rest, and may pass those that are pulled up for a 
few lengths, before a voy can get a steady pull on such colt to stop 
him. ‘lo obviate this, it is advisable the next time they go out, to 
put up a more experienced rider on such colt. ‘The whole of them 
being pulled up, they walk quietly about until they become cool 
and collected. ‘They may then go to the troughs ard take their 
water. ‘hey should here be made much of, particularly the light 
ones, as some of them may be alarmed from this little exertion, 
and will naturally look and stare about when at the troughs, and 
not like to take their water. Such of them as may do this, should 
be watered in the stable as soon as they enter it. 

Most yearlings, being thoroughly well broke, and afterwards 
being allowed plenty of time to be at their exercise under the di- 
rection of an experienced training groom, until they are properly 
taught, will be sufficiently well trained to be tried for the lengths 
they have to come in their trials. 

Having now touched upon all the introductory matter connected 
with my subject, I take leave of the reader, proposing to pursue, 
in the second volume, the system of training different race-horses 
more in detail; in which will be fully explained the particular 
mode of treatment to be adopted in feeding, watering, and working, 
according to the age, constitution, and temper of the horse. 
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BY ROBIN HOOD. 





* Love, hope, a d joy. fair pleesu-e’s smiling train ; 
H. te, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 
‘These mixed with art, and to d.e bounds confin'd, 
Make and main ain the balance of the mind.” 





RECREATION is as cssentialto the healthy and energetic condi- 
tion of the mind as sleep is to that of the body. As the immortal 
bard of Avon describes it— 

‘Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care ; 
The birth of each day's life; sore labors b tk; 
Bal of hurt muds; great Nature’s second course ; 
Chief no risher in life’s feast.” 
All ages and all nations have evinced an innate love for field 
sports, among whom hunting has taken precedence. Jts origin 
being founded on necessity, at a period when man was compelled 
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to pursue the beasts of the field for the purposes of food, when in 
an uncivilized condition he had no other means of support, appears 
in some degree to account for the propensity so strongly engrafted 
in our natures. ‘Times and circumstances have, as a natural con- 
sequence, wonderfully changed the’customs of the chase in vari- 
eus ages, and the term hunting, in ancient days, must be under- 
stuod as expressive of the pursuit of wild animals, for the sake of 
destroying them by any means or stratagems of which the hunter 
could avail himself ; a very different mode of proceeding to that 
which is recognizable in these days of refinement, when any in- 
fraction of the established laws of sporting subjects the aggressor 
to the contempt and indignation of his contemporaries and associ- 
ates. ‘The term is now alone applicable to the chase of the fox, 
the stag,and the hare, with hounds following by scent. 

‘The glory and antiquity of hunting seems to be commensurate 
with the earliest records of history ; ; we read in Holy Writ of 
“mighty hunters before the Lord,” and we can likewise trace it 
through the Augustan ages; it is to be regretted, however, that 
Horace neglected tu furnish his posterity with a minute account of 
the customs, observances, and performances of his day. Monarchs 
and heroes, warriors, lords, aud commoners of all degrees, aug- 
ment the list of sporting characters; crowned heads and princes 
of all times and almost of all dynasties, have given proof of their 
predilection for the chase. 

The gratification which our good old sovereign George the Third 
enjoyed in stag-hunting, is too well known to require much animad- 
version, though the system pursued was evidently very different 
in those days to what is now to be seen by the attendants on the 
Royal stag hounds ot Her present Most Gracious Majesty, Queen 
Vicwria. A hound bred specifically for the purpose of stag-hunt- 
ing, possessing a considerable cross of the old-fashioned blood 
hound, was the description of animal then in use—a breed which 
is now nearly, if not quite, extinct. ‘The only ones of the kind of 
which 1 have any recollection were afew couples at Audnam, in 
Shropshire, kept about the year 1826 hy some tenants of Sir Rich- 
ard Acton, for the purpose of hunting the deer which were in the 
habit of making their escape fromthe park; they were a coarse, 
slow, heavy kind of hound, with large heads and long ears, which 
were never rounded, bad about their loins, and their prevailing 
color black and tan; they possessed the faculty of hunting a low 
scent, but the head which they carried, and, consequeutly, the pace 
at which they crossed the country, was no more to be compared to 
that of hounds of the present day, than tue speed of acart-horse 
to that of a race-horse. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert by no means lacks the inter- 
est which other illustrious personages have shown lor field sports 
—uneither are his acquirements confined to hunting alone ; the trig- 
ger, in the use of which he is so eminently accomplished, engross- 
ing a considerable portion of the time which His Royal Highness 
devoies to sporting avocations. 


Stag-hunting, as it is now pursued with the immense fields of 
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horsemen by which Her Majesty’s hounds are frequently attended, 
does not permit of the real enjoyment of hunting, which to a true 
an! scientific sportsman isthe achme of his pleasure. n this ac- 
count our Illustrious Prince has unequivocally exemplified a most 
refined taste as a real lover of hunting, by a selection of an ele- 
gant little pack of beagles: with them hunting may be witnessed 
in perfection, but it is utterly impossible for stag-hounds or fox- 
hounds to exbibit their hunting capabilities to the utmost extent, 
when attended by the vast: numbers of sportsmen so commonly to 
be encountered in the fashionable countries. 

To illustrate the high opinion which King George the Third en- 
tertained for fox-hunting, a litle anecdote may be here introduced 
of an observation made by tis Majesty at a review of the Wind- 
sor Forest Yeomanry Cavalry. Calling the attention of the Prin- 
cess Mary, the sporting monarch exclaimed in allusion to the corps 

—‘“ Fine fellows, fine fellows, eh! How do you like them? 
Fine fellows, noble fellows, eh! Fox-hunters, fox-hunters every 
man of them.” What greater compliment could have been paid to 
fox-h nting, expressive of more real approbation. 

As an amusement peculiarly calculated for military characters, 
fox-hunting unquestionably ranks in the first estimation ; indeed a 
kind of fraternity or brotherhood may be perceived as existing be- 
tweena soldier and a sportsman. Similarity of pursuits will en- 
gender a reciprocity of feeling, and those who are accustomed to 
share the dangers and aspire to the honors of the field, whether in 
the hope of winning the laurel or the brush, although rivals for 
individual distinction, will endeavor to assist each other, having 
in view the general attainment of the course as their object. 

One of the very great advantages which hunting aflurds to soci- 
ety is the communication which it facilitates, the introduction which 
it establishes, and the friendly intercourse which arises from an 
amusement in which so many persons are enabled to participate. 
‘There are few, if any, classes of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
cannot occasionally join in the amusement without impropriety, al- 
though the censure of some illiberal individuals may be the means 
of restraining persons who fancy their interest may be sacrificed, 
should they chance to follow a course of life which an unfortunate 
absence of generous feeling in the breasts of a few unhappy mor- 

ate, who may be prompted to denounce every enjoyment in which 
they themselves cannot partake. What amusement is so compa- 
tidle with the life and interest of our nobility and country gentle- 
men, who, deriving their income from their landed estates, are 
thus induced to expend their property upon the land which pro- 
duces it, and among their tenantry—the honest veomen, by whose 
exertions the profit of the land is brought into operation? ‘The 
constaml intercourse which it thus produces is not one of the most 
trivial events appertaining to a country life. Nothing is more es- 
sential to the welfare of the landed interest at the present crisis 
than the residence of gentlemen on their estates. ‘The unhappy 
condition of Jreland may in a very great degree be ascribed tu the 
absence of the most wealthy landlords, and consequently the expen- 
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diture of the moncy derived from the soil in another country. Un- 
less some effectual means are speedily adopted to appease the riots 
in Wales, the Principality is in a fair way of being similarly cir- 
cumstanced, although the amor patrie for which the Welsh are so 
justly characterized may in a great measure arrest the impending 
evil. 

‘That hunting is an amusement incompatible with the life and 
habits of the clergy is an argument not unfrequently contended, 
but it is one which cannot be maintained without trespassing upon 
those principles of liberality which ought to form the basis of every 
true Christian’s heart. It is well known that clergymen occupy- 
ing livings and perlorming duties in the country, have many lei- 
sure hcurs to devote to their own pursuits, without in the least de- 
gree neglecting the services which are due to their parishioners ; 
which services being faithfully attended to, most assuredly a clergy- 
man is perfectly justified i in the rational enjoyment of any amuse- 
ment which is consistent with the dignity of, and is sought after 
by, any other country gentleman. ‘The next class to whom this 
ainusement is available is the agriculturist ; indeed, no persons in 
a similar rank in life can with greater propricty join in the pleasures 
of the chase. ‘The farmer is encouraged to breed the horse which 
carries him, and is thus, by judicious management, enabled to turn 
his amusement to a profit; and those who take the trouble to ex- 
ercise their judgment in selecting the right sort of nags, have them 
well broken, and kept in good condition, seldom fail to make it an- 
swer their purpose ; if it does not, they may be assured it is in 
consequence of their having a bad kind of horse, or that they do 
not attend sufficiently to the highly important subject of condition. 

Attendant upoa most hunts there will generally be found a char- 
acter in humble life who never fails, when within moderate reach, 
of accompanying the hounds at the covert side, and following 
them frequently on foot through many a long and arduous chase ; 
in some of the provincial countries, which are intricate, confined, 
or intersected with dingles, they often have an advantage over the 
horseman, especially when a fox does not run tolerably straight. 
There isa man named Dallow, residing at Bridgenorth, who has 
bee for many years an attendant upon the hounds which hunt that 
country, particularly that part which lies between the town in which 
he lives and Ludlow ; where, from the numerous dingles and hills, 
to-ether with the tenacious quality of the soil, he will frequently 
se2 more of a run than those who, mounted on horseback, do not 
possess an equal knowledge of the country which his long experi- 
ence has made hii perfect in. His ostensible occupation is that 
of a gardener; he is a light wiry-made man, and very abstemious 
in his habits—a circumstance which no doubt contributes vastly to 
his pedestrian powers. 

‘The sweep what hunts with the duke,” is another instance in 
which the ruling passion is strongly portrayed, but he is one of the 
ejuestrian order ; and although | have never had an opportunity of 
witnessing his performance, | have been given to understand he 
has been in the habit of keeping a tolerably fair place in a run, 
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considering the quality and condition of the animal which he be- 
strides, 

It is universally asserted that two callings of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects have never as yet made any proficiency in the art of horse- 
manship, namely—sailors and tailors. Of the first of these, how- 
ever, the remark must apply to the profession generally, inasmuch 
as individually there are some to be found who are both first-rate 
horsemen and first-rate sportsmen ; but of the genus tailor, 1 am 
not aware of one who hias as yet arrived at any honorable distinc- 
tion in the field. ‘There is nevertheless, an individual at Leam- 
ington, commonly designated “I he Sporting Tailor,” who appears 
to be emulous of rescuing his fraternity from the obloquy under 
which they labor ; having likewise a most inordinate propensity 
for sueing such of his customers as may not be so prompt in their 
payments as his inclination, and possibly his necessities, may re- 
quire, he appears determined to exemplify his unsatiable love of 
sportof all kinds. Should he eventually be able to attract the at- 
tention of her Majesty, and obtain the honor of knighthood, his 
ambition may probably be satisfied upon the mandate being given, 
“ Arise, Sir Richard, son of a tailor!” A goose anda oriflin would 
be very applicable as the supporters to the coat ofarms of a knight 
of the thimble, with a cabbage for the crest. 

Since steeple-chasing has been introduced, there is no doubt it 
has had an injurious tendency towards the legitimate sports of the 
British nation—hunting and racing; and it is difficult to assert 
which has suffered the most, but probably the latter. ‘That its 
substitution, either as a national amusement or as a local benefit to 
the towns and neighborhood where it has been established, can 
scarcely require an argument to prove the disadvantage of the ex- 
change. 

Cheltenham Races in a great measure owe their downfall to the 
introduction of the steeple-chase. Has the exchange proved bene- 
ficial to anv parties? It is also well known to all persons acquain- 
ted with the circumstances, that a certain Right Reverend Divine, 
in his great zeal for the morals of his flock, has thought it incumbent 
upon his duties that he should denounce with the most sanctimonious 
austerity all amusements (especially racing) which are the means 
of relieving his fellow creatures from the monotonous routine of their 
daily avocation. If our Creator had intended that man should de- 
vote the whole of his time to serious meditations, and the perform- 
ance of laborious duties only, the various objects available for 
amusement and relaxation from toil with which we are surrounded 
would not have been provided. 

The steeple-chases which have been established at Worcester 
have most certainly had a very great effect in diminishing the in- 
terest and prosperity of tle races, and the same is also equally ap- 
parent at Hereford. With one of the very best country courses in 

England, and under the guidance of most judicious management, 
those races bid fair a year or two ago to rival, if not to become su- 
perior to, any provincial meeting we have, where only an equivalent 
attraction in the form of public money, the universal magnet, is 
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offered. Judiciously disposed of, and punctually-paid money, is 
sure to command racing; and those meetings will ensure the 
greatest success where the funds are most ample, in conjunction 
with fair, honorable, and well-digested plans. In the principality 
of Wales, the number of race meetings is very considerably di- 
minished ; and those few which remain are lingering on, like the 
glimmering light of a lamp whose exhausted oil languishes for 
timely replenis\liment. Most of the counties in South Wales have 
got up steeple-chases, and the race meetings have given way. 
Effects, as a matter of course, are sequent upon causes, and it 
does not require much penetration to decide why the establish- 
ment of steeple-chasing must diminish the prosperity of racing. 
One great reason—perhaps the predominant one—may be explained 
by these facts. ‘There are certain persons in all counties who 
patronize races by their subscriptions to funds and stakes ; first of 
all, country gentlemen and landed proprietors, who are not owners 
of race-horses, but who do it from the two-fold motives of desir- 
ing an amusement which has led to the existence of a breed of 
horses superior to and more valuable than any other in the world, 
and of promoting the interest and pleasure of their tenants and 
their friends; another class is found in the hotel and innkeepers, 
and such tradesmen who are connected with occupations imme- 
diately affected by an influx of company, each feeling it to be his 
interest—for that, after all, is the leading feature in John Bull’s 
composition. ‘These parties subscribing their funds to steeple- 
chases, withdraw their money from the racing subscriptions ; con- 
sequently the amount is diminished, and the races lose their attrac- 
tion. Owners of horses, being induced by the golden harvests to 
try their chances at Ascot, Liverpool, Goodwood, Doncaster, and 
such-like places, where success for one stake repays them better 
than winning half-a-dozen of trifling magnitude. To what circum- 
stance is the success of Wolverhampton races attributable? The 
question is easily answered: to the affluence of the funds, and the 
punctuality with which all the payments of public money is attend- 
ed. ‘The course is not superior to many others, the town boasts 
of no attractions, and yet the racing is incomparably superior to 
Warwick, with the gay town of Leamington in the immediate vi- 
cinity, a royal plate, and its establishment many years prior, to 
give the title of precedence; but with the exception of the Lea- 
mington Stakes there is seldom a race at Warwick that attracts 
much attention. ‘There is no steeple-chase at Wolverhampton or 
in the neighborhood, the racing authorities having invariably op- 
posed the innovation. At Warwick, steeple-chasing has been in 
fashion for several years ; but they have found that neither country 
gentlemen, innkeepers, or tradesmen will subscribe to both, and 
the funds being divided, each are injured. Without entering into 
the nore minute consideration of the benefits or disadvantages of 
steeple-chasing, a review of the late Goodwood Meeting will 
show to what a state of interest and excellence a race meeting 
may be raised by judicious arrangements and plenty of money. 
The indefatigable exertions of Lord George Bentinck have 
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indisputably placed Goodwood Races on a pinnacle of excellence 
which no other person could have brought to bear, because no 
other nobleman or gentleman possesses the happy combinations of 
ability, experience, unwearied attention, and power to exccute, 
which his lordship does. ‘The success attendant upon the last 
meeting must be highly satisfactory to all concerned. ‘The reso- 
lutions adopted to enforce the payment of stakes and bets are 
highly important; but there is a great difficulty—apparently an 
insurmountable one—of restraining defaulters from running their 
horses or betting by proxy ; in fact, without some legislative enact- 
ment to bring offending parties within the cognizance of the laws 
of perjury, it is certainly impracticable ; and even then it would be 
very difficult to bring cases home. An individual wko will lend 
his name, character, and services to a man who has publicly pro- 
claimed his resignation to all claims on reputation, will not be very 
scrupulous in declaring a fact, the truth of which, however it may 
be doubted, cannot be brought to light by anything stronger than 
presumptive evidence. 

When and how an effective prohibition can be opposed to the 
designs of betting-men, who are determined to victimize the cre- 
dulous portions of the community, it is difficult to imagine ; but itis a 
sad condition of affairs that a man should be able to bet to a great 
amount, which losing, he refuses to pay, although itis well known 
that he possesses the means of defraying the greater portion, if not 
the whole of his loss; and to carry his system of plunder sull 
further, employs an agent or agents to bet for him during his exile 
from the ring, in the execution of which there are plenty willing 
enough to undertake the commission, so long as they are supplied 
with funds to meet the engagements. On the other hand, whena 
man confines his speculations whithin reasonable bounds, and is 
unable to meet his engagements in consequence of the defalca- 
tions of others, his case is excessively hard, and one in justice 
which requires attention. Since the members of the Jockey Club 
have come to the resolution not to adjudicate on the subject of dis- 
puted bets, a great difficulty arises, and which, under the present 
regulation of ejecting persons from betting rooms and race courses, 
may very probably be productive of much inconvenience. Sup- 
posing two men having a dispute concerning a bet meet at a race, 
the one protests against the other being admitted within the pre- 
cincts of the ring; unless the question in dispute be decided, how 
is the regulation to be enforced? It is generally admitted that the 
word of one man is as good as that of another until evidence is 
produced to decide the point, and it would be not only unfair, but 
quite at variance with the spirit of the regulations now exacted, 
to exclude the innocent man from the sphere of speculation. 

Very few of the strictest moralists go so far as to deny that 
mankind do not require the enjoyment of occasional amusement. 
‘The inind of man when excluded from society and the participa- 
tion of social pleasures, loses its buoyancy, its flexibility, and its 
energy; constantly confined to one train of ideas, it becomes 
warped, illiberal, and incapable of expansion. Uponthe choice of 
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pleasures much of the conduct of individuals depends ; and conse- 
quently to such as come under the denomination of national 
amusements will national character in an eqval degree be influ- 
enced. Effeminate, luxurious, and enervating pursuits weaken 
the mind and the body. Brutal and ferocious pursuits lead to pas- 
sions tending to crafty cowardice or savage insensibility. 1t is, 
therefore, highly incumbent on all desirous of promoting the good 
character of their fellow countrymen, the harmony and social 
propensity of individuals, 10 encourage such sports and amuse- 
ments as possess the most desirable emblems for imitation. ‘These 
remarks will be acknowledged to their utmost extent by all who 
can bear in remembrance the determination with which the lower 
orders adhered to the cruel, debasing sport of bull-baiting, in the 
neighborhood of Darlaston, Bilston, Wednesfield, and Wolver- 
hampton, prior to the establishment of races at the latter place ; 
persuasion, influence, even legal authority, were insufficient to 
divert them from their purpose, until the races attracted their at- 
tention, for which neither eloquence nor authority was requisite to 
induce them to the participation of an amusement in which they 
now appear to be highly interested. 
London Sporting Review for September, 1843. 
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BY COTHERSTONE. 





Resumed from our last Number, page 586. 





Ir is much more easy to prevent a horse from playing his tricks 
than it is to sit on his back when once he has commenced and ob- 
tained the full liberty of his limbs. Many which are not resolute 
and confirmed vicious kickers, may be controlled by holding their 
heads fast; it must be observed that their heels cannot go up 
without the head is suffered to go down; thus, by drawing the 
snaffle sharply across the mouth, and at the same time raising the 
hand, the object will most frequently be obtained. But when a 
horse is actually kicking with a desire to dislodge his rider, if pos- 
sible, it is a mistaken notion for the rider to throw himself too far 
back; by duing so, the weight of his body falls entirely on the 
seat of the saddle, where it sustains the jerk occasioned by the 
lash of the loins and hind quarters ; the utmost efforts of the ani- 
mal, therefore, combine in throwing the rider forward, and in all 
probability succeeds in dislodging the clip of his knees, and the 
bearing of the calves of his legs ; thus, all power being lost, the 
succeeding lash dismounts him, and the fallen hero enjoys the un- 
bounded pleasure of sprawling in the dust. ‘The most secure plan 
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is to sit rather off the saddle, firmly adhering to the pigskin with 
the united efforts of the thighs, knees, and calves of the legs; at 
the same time using every exertion to prevent the body from being 
thrown too forward, and yet in some measure yielding to the mo- 
tion of the horse. A sharp stripe down the shoulders will very 
frequently produce a good effect; but the use of the spurs is to 
be avoided—they wiil very frequently produce this vice, and some 
horses will be induced to kick if they are struck with a whip or 
stick down the thigh ; if such is their temper, that practice should 
be avoided, unless when they are galloping, so that they cannot 
well throw out, and it is thought advisable to let them know that 
you have the power of hitting them where you please. Under 
those circumstances it may be desirable to let them feel the in- 
fluence of the stick, but care must be taken that it is not impro- 
perly repeated, or it may sour the temper eventually, producing 
much inconvenience and rebellion; the animal’s disposition must 
dictate the propriety or impropriety of such treatment. 

So much depends upon the manner and position in which a 
horse carries his head, as to where the hands ought occasionally 
to be placed, that practice and observation alone will enable a per- 
son to become acquainted with this necessary piece of horseman- 
ship. Snaflle bridles are principally used for the purpose of ex- 
ercise ; the assistance of a martingale is also generally required, 
and even with that auxiliary some horses will endeavor to get 
their heads up. Much depends upon the hands and tact of the 
rider in being able to control such horses up a gallop; it is abso- 
lutely necessary in such cases to keep the hands as low as possi- 
ble, and by what is termed * dropping the hand,” encourage the 
horse to carry his head in a proper place. ‘The above term, how- 
ever, requires some explanation and considerable practice to per- 
form with success, especially with hard-pulling, free goers ; it is 
to be performed, as well as verbal instructions can demonstrate, 
in this manner :—the rider, sitting very still in his saddle, and 
leaning rather forward, lowers his hands on each side of his 
horse’s shoulders, at the same time somewhat relaxing the reins 
and drawing the bit very lightly across the mouth. ‘This motion 
will, if properly executed, cause the horse to play with his bit, 
and as it were drop it, and by that action is induced to lower his 
head. ‘The great art, and the most diflicult part of the perform- 
ance, is to accomplish it without so far releasing the horse as to 
permit of his increasing his speed or running away. Some are 
so excitable, that the instant they perceive any alteration in the 
position of the rider’s hands they will endeavor to break away ; 
with them the greatest quietness and nicety is requisite. ‘To ride 
horses that carry their heads too low, the only alternative is to 
raise the hands and give them a good vigorous shake ; in either 
case, when a horse has once set his head in a proper place, the 
hands are to resume their usual position, which should be just on 
each side of the withers, resting steadily as it were on the sides 
of the shoulders, except when it is necessary to raise them, either 
to make a turn or accelerate the pace. 
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The flexibility which the wrist affords should be particularly at- 
tended to—it is preserved by the position of the hand; the thumbs 
must be kept upwards, and pointed across the body, so that the 
knuckles of the hand shall stand quite perpendicular and forward, 
the wrist at the same time being a little curved, and the upper and 
lower part of the arm forming an exact angle at the elbow joint. 
The awkward manner in which some persons hold their hands, 
with the knuckles upwards, and the little finger outwards, destroys 
every possibility of the finger producing a lively good mouth, 
which the person who rides a horse daily at his exercise will 
either destroy or create by the manner of his using the reins. 
When a single rein snaffle is used, the near rein passes under the 
little finger, or between that and the third, laying along the palm 
of the hand, and is firmly secured between the thumb and fore- 
finger, one rein in each hand, except when the horse is walking, 
when both reins may be held in the left hand, dividing them thus 
—the near-side rein is under the little finger, the other between 
the middle and fore-finger, and both passing over the latter, are 
held securely by the thumb. Double reins, whether consisting of 
a curb and snaffle, or spare reins and martingale to a snaffle, are 
to be arranged thus—the spare-reins and curb-reins occupying 
-similar positions in relation to the snaffle rein, which, for the sake 
of being more readily distinguished, should be the widest. ‘The 
latter is taken between the middle and third finger, from whence 
it passes over the fore-finger ; the curb or spare rein, whichever 
may be employed, coming below the little finger, passes along the 
inside of the hand and over the snaffle rein, upon which it is held 
by the thumb; when the reins require to be held in the left hand 
only, the third finger divides the snaffle reins, which fall over the 
fore-finger; the near-side curb rein comes under the little finger, 
and the off-side one between the middle and fore-finger, and 
then being placed over the snaffle rein, they are all secured by the 
thumb. 

‘The infamous tricks which boys are in the habit of teaching 
horses require to be strictly watched, and the detection should 
aiways be followed by punishment: what may appear as trifling 
at first, very frequently leads to serious consequences, and proba- 
biy heavy loss. Many horses’ tempers are ruined by the pranks 
which they are taught by boys ; and many others have their best 
chances of winning destroyed by the propensities which they ac- 
quire by such means. | had a mare some few years since that 
had always gone quietly and well until a fresh boy had the care of 
her, when she occasionally showed a desire to plunge upon pre- 
paring to start, either to canter or gallop, and on one or two occa- 
s ons exhibited great fractiousness, and the same propensity when 
going if the pace was not great enough to prevent her. On mount- 
ing her myself 1 found that she was alarmed beyond measure 
whenever my hands approached her withers, so that she would 
not suffer me to put them down when galloping, without either 
attempting to plunge or to bolt. Strongly suspecting the boy, he 
was questioned without effect, but watching the young rascal, | 
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detected him pricking the mare on the withers with a pin at the 
time he was turning round to canter. ‘The remedy applied was 
an unusually tough ash plant—not to the mare, but to the miscreant 
of a boy, every other boy about the premises being present to wit- 
ness his punishment; and, it is almost needless to remark, the 
mare left off the vice which she had acquired, but not without 
much coaxing. Iam not an advocate for having boys beaten, but 


_for such diabolical tricks severe and decisive measures must be 


resorted to, and should be displayed before all the others as a 
warning ; for trivial offences, it is far better to employ transgressors 
in the performance of the most disagreeable and menial offices, 
and to excite the derision and contempt of their companions. As 
a collateral punishment to the boy just mentioned, he was never 
suffered to ride the mare up a gallop until she had become perfectly 
quiet, which appeared to operate more seriously on his pride than 
the thrashing did on his corporal senses. ‘To guard against the 
maneuvres which may be thus practised by personal attention, 
and to imagine that will be enough to prevent their being attempt- 
ed, will not be sufficient. ‘The ingenuity of mischievous boys will 
devise means to put them into effect when they are not noticed ; 
it is, therefure, a most imperative duty of a trainer to check every- 
thing of the kind in the first instance. One very dangerous cus- 
tom is that of striking horses on the legs with a brush or other 
hard substance, when they do not stand quietly to be dressed. A 
kick with the boy’s shoe is equally bad. Such misdemeanors 
should subject the offenders to a just mode of punishment. When 
horses’ legs are observed to fill, showing symptoms of blows hav- 
ing been inflicted, the cause should be strictly scrutinized. It will 
probably be explained that he has hit his legs when at work, but 
as it is presumed that boots or bandages are used as a preventive, 
such an evasion cannot be listened to; lameness very frequently 
proceeds from ill-treatment, which may not readily be ascertained ; 
but when it is observed that the inflammation arises from blows, 
let them be inflicted in whatsoever manner they may, often creates 
such an excessive weakness of the tendon and te parts surround- 
ing it, as eventually to become the cause of the animal breaking 
down. It cannot be necessary more strongly to impress the im- 
portance of preventing such disagreeable occurrences. 

I recollect, some years ago, a cocktail of much promise being 
lamed on his journey to Bath Spring Meeting, but the cause, or the 
seat of lameness, baffled the enquiries and the skill of every one 
who endeavored to solve the mystery. ‘The horse was many 
months before he became anything like upright; at length, from 
certain symptoms, it was evident that he had injured his hip, but 
how that injury could have been produced, was enveloped in dark- 
ness; however, as all such events are certain to be discovered 
sooner or later, at length the murder came out—the secret was 
divulged by a boy who was in the string, but whose silence was 
secured till a quarrel between the one having charge of the horse 
and himself, caused him to avenge himself by relating a “ full, 
true, and particular account” of the “how, the when, and the 
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where ” the accident occurred. It appeared the lad began to beat 
the horse on the road for some very trifling cause, and in the 
scuffle threw him into a ditch, from whence there was much diffi- 
culty in extracting him. Afraid to confess what had happened, 

the lad enjoined all his companions to secrecy. ‘Thus it was only 
time, which develops all things, that elucidated the seat of the 
lameness by the wasting of the muscles of the thigh and falling 
in of the hip, and the cause by the medium of the offended com- 
panion. ‘This anecdote is related for the purpose of exemplifying 
the necessity of encouraging boys at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances to state whatever may have happened, when, even if 
they may have been the aggressors, or in any way the cause, 

under cases of voluntary confession they should be pardoned. 
Had the cause and seat of lameness been known, there is every 
probability that remedies might have been adopted in the first 
instance, which would have had the effect of palliating the evil, 
if not perfecting a cure. 

Boys are exceedingly fond of teaching horses to kick out in the 
stable by tickling them inside their thighs; it is a foolish habit to 
say the least of it, and may on many occasions be productive of 
accident ; for instance, when it becomes necessary to pass behind 
them in the stable, it is very probable they will strike any person 
who may be within reach. Horses so teazed are troublesome to 
be saddled, as well as dangerous to the bystanders on a race- 
course ; it is true they have not any business to approach so near, 
yet there can be no satisfaction in the reflection that a horse has 
kicked a man, perhaps broken a limb, in consequence of the boy 
who looked after him having taught him bad propensities. 

The practical jokes which boys are in the habit of playing off 
to each other are sometimes too serious to be countenanced, one 
of which is smothering each other in the manure heap when it is 
in a state of fermentation, and of course very hot; after which, 
by way of cooling them, to throw cold water upon them. ‘This is 
frequently resorted to when a boy first enters the stables: as a 
matter of course, one who has had more experience would not 
suffer the prank to be played upon him. 

When riding horses up their gallop, boys should be impressed 
with the propriety of sitting very quiet. If I were compelled to 
select an inexperienced boy to ride a race for me, I should choose 
one who had the firmest seat with the best hands, and should 
make it a sixe gua non that he kept them still. Conceited boys 
fancy they are exceedingly clever when perpetually shaking their 
horses’ heads—a certain proof of their want of experience. When 
a horse has got upon his legs, and the boy standing firmly and 
steadily up in ‘his surrups, finds he does not go fast enough to keep 
his place, he should squeeze the calves of his legs against the 
sides of his horse; if that is not sufficient, let him sit down on his 
saddle, take firmly hold of his horse’s head, and kick him smartly 
with his heels two or three times; if that will not do, the ash plant 
must be resorted to, but that is seldom necessary, except with very 
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indolent horses, especially if two or more are tuhing their work 
together. 

Simple as the operation of mounting appears to be, it is seldom 
properly performed, and indeed many jockies evince great awk- 
wardness in the maneuvre ; various motives suggest the advantage 
of the rider having a “leg up,” as it is appropriately termed, the 
ordinary method of mounting a race-horse. ‘The first of which 
motives may be assigned is the short stature of such persons as 
are generally attendant upon them, either for the race or the daily 
routine of exercise, which would render it very difficult for them 
to ascend to the height of a full sized horse ; and even if that ob- 
jection did not exist, mounting by the stirrup when a horse is sad- 
dled for the race would be very objectionable ; indeed, witha very 
light, that is to say, a three pounds saddle, it would very probably 
break the tree. Many horses, when excited by the passing scene 
aud reminiscences of former contests, would not stand sufficiently 
still: but even when they have their clothing on for exercise, it is 
very apt to be torn by the boy drageing himself up by the strap of 
the breast cloth. Custom, therefore, has established the usage 
which is best calculated to obviate the greater objection ; aud as | 
have just observed, that the act of mounting is frequently ve. y i 
properly managed, it now remains for me to point out my eivuics 
for making the statement. When either a jockey or a boy prescnis 
himself to be thrown up, he may be very often observed to take 
hold of the mane and the reins with the left hand, and with the 
right the cantle, or back part of the saddle, looking across the 
horse’s back. It is obvious in this position, that before he throws 
his right leg into the saddle he must have relinquished his hold 
from it; he has consequently nothing to keep him steady, there- 
fore, if the animal manifests any uneasiness just at the moment, 
and he is compelled, whilst intending to move the hand from the 
saddle to the crest, to resort to some means of preserving his 
equilibrium. ‘To avoid such confusion, the better plan, and one 
certainly performed with the most ease, elegance, and certainty, 
is after the following fashion. ‘lake the snafile rein in the left 
hand, and place it on the neck of the horse, taking hold of a lock 
of the mane or not, but in a general way it is advisable to do so; 
then place the right hand on the pommel of the saddle, at the 
same time holding up the left leg and keeping the knee stiff. In 
this position the person about to mount will look parallel with, in- 
stead of across the horse ; an assistant taking the leg thus held up 
supports it in that way that, as the spring is taken with the right, 
he by raising the person to the required height enables him to 
throw his right leg over the saddle, ard straightening the right 
arm, which remains in its first place, namely, on the pommel, thus 
keeps the body upright, and ensures safety and confidence, by not 
requiring either hand to be removed until the thighs have fallen 
securely into the saddle ; which with the clip of the knee prepares 
the rider to withstand any ordinary eflort of the horse to displace 
him before he has been able to gather up his reins. As a matter 
of course, some person is required to hold the animal’s head during 
the whole process, and until the rider is safely seated. 
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The weight of a boy is the subject of very great moment with 
many trainers; but the necessity, or even the propriety, of this 
fastidiousness is more than doubtful. A very light inexperienced 
boy can have no power whatever over the horse “which he may be 
required to ride, consequently the animal learns numerous bad pro- 
pensities, even if he be naturally good tempered ; the consequence 
is, the head lad, or some powerlul and practised horseman, is fre- 
quently oblig: .d to mount the refractory subject for the purpose of 
correction. Loys cannot be too heavy if they do not exceed seven 
stone seven; and there is no doubt that horses which are ridden 
by moderately heavy weights in their exercise will be better able 
to carry weight when they run. Even the legs will be in less dan- 
ger when carrying a boy who is seven or eight stene, and who can 
hold his horse well t ogether, than with a weak urchin weighing 
only four and a half or five stone, who cannot prevent his break- 
ing away. 

As it lrequently occurs when at exercise that the trainer requires 
to give some directions to boys, a code of signals should be es- 
tablished by which they will readily comprehend what they are re- 
quired to do; for example, a shrill ‘whistle intimates that they are 
to approach; the hand held up during a gallop, that they are not 
to go so fast; a wave of the hand, to go faster: the hat held up, to 
stop, with such like conspicuous motions duly and properly ex- 
plained, that their meaning cannot be misinterpreted ; and to ensure 
their being attended to, the boys should be particularly directed to 
keep an eye upon the person who Issues them. 

Lon joa Soorting Review for September, 1543. 





FOX-HUNTING IN PAST AND PRESENT TIMES. 


_— 


Ir may be observed of Fox-hunting, that Masters of Hounds 
are either of long continuance or very short-lived ; we seldom 
tind any of medium duration, ten or fifteen years’ Masters: three 
years or thirty is oftener the thing ; not but that three is much of- 
tener the duration than thirty; but we think, if they get over that 
probationary period, they are much likelier to laston. ‘The truth 
we suppose is, that the management of hounfs, like many other 
things, though apparently very easy to the superficial observer, is 
nevertheless fraught with troubles, difficulties, and annoyances. 
To these a man requires seasoning, and three years inures or breaks 
him down. ‘The first season goes off well perhaps ; the novelty 
of the thing pleases; friends are flattering, and even detractors 
silent: a good season perhaps crowns his efforts, and he enters 
upon his second one with the saz iguine expectations of previous 
prosperity. Sours now begin to mingle with the sweets; the harvest 
perhaps is late, and he cannot begin cub-hunting before he should 
be about taking the field. Servants perhaps turn restive, horses 
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turn roarers, or hounds riotous, and the season opens with a peck 
of troubles. Gentlemen Huntsmen are certainly not in great re- 
quest : but a man that can hunt his own hounds has a wonderful 
advantage over him who cannot, inasmuch as he is his huntsman’s 
master, instead of his huntsman being his. It is an uncomfortable 
position for a Gentleman to be in not to be able to blow a servant 
up, from fear he should pull off his coat and cap, and throw up his 
place just at a period when his masier cannot get another—or at 
all events one worth having. An amazing deal of a master’s com- 
fort or discomfort depends upon the selection of a huntsman. A 
huntsman has it in his power to assist or thwart a master so many 
ways, and there are so many little niceties depending on his 
watchfulness and care, that too much vigilance and circumspection 
cannot be used in the selection of one. 

With huntsmen, as indeed with other men, we have always ob- 
served that the cleverest men are the quictest. We do not mean 
quietest with their hounds alone, but quietest and most unassuming 
in their manners and conversation. We like a huntsman, a real 
keen enthusiastic fellow, and infinitely prefer the exuberance of 
spirit, even though it may appear (out ‘of the chase) bordering on 
familiarity, to the dandified pedantic language of sume of the 
modern would-be scientific sons of the chase. We look upon the 
huntsman as the pivot on which the success or failure of a pack 
turns. We do not say this with reference to his prowess in the 
field alone, but as employe ed at home also in managing the best he 
can for his master, and saving all the petty troubles and annoy- 
_ incident to hounds. V erily they are * Legion.’ 

A Mastership of Hounds is at best but a thankless oflice—a 
Mastership with a small dribbling subscription, little short of pur- 
gatory. A lazy babbling huntsman, a riotous pack of hounds, and 
an intolerant Field, would be enough to drive any man mad ina 
month. ‘The worst of it is, that somehow or other Masters of 
Hounds have become to be looked upon very much in the light of 
another equally well remunerated class of individuals—Members of 
Parliament. Nota race in the country, not a school to be foun- 
ded, a Church to be built, a dead horse to be replaced, or a donkey 
to be subscribed for, but the Master of Hounds is booked as a 
matter of course. Every scamp that tally-ho’s a fox—every fellow 
that opens a gate, or catches a horse, considers himself entitled to 
have a run at his ale in the evening, just as every vagabond that 
throws up his hat and roars at an election considers himself enti- 
tled to be made an exciseman, or a groom to the Queen. 

We set out with saying that Masters of Fox-hounds are either 
short-lived or long, and a reference to the changes our hunting 
countries have undergone during the last twenty years will, we 
think, bear out the assertion. Let us begin with Leicestershire, 
the grand emporium of hunting. We will take it from 182 3, when 
Mr. Osbaldeston returned to the Quorn after two seasons’ resigna- 
tion to Sir Bellingham Graham. Mr. Osbaldeston, or the ‘ Squire,’ 
as he was christened, to distinguish his pack ‘from the lordly 
ones in the neighborhood, kept the country till 1828, making with 
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his previous occupation a period of nine years—a far longer time 
than it has remained in the same hands since. He was succeed- 
ed by Lord Southampton, who continued it two seasons, doing the 
thing with great spirit, at a great expense, and shewing extremely 
good sport. His Lordship, having removed the establishment to 
Leicester, and gone to great expense in the way of kennels and 
stables—building new kennels, converting the Bazaar into stables, 
and taking a five years lease of a house in the Humberstone Gate 
—suddenly resigned the country to the late Sir Harry Goodricke, 
a Gentleman possesed of every essential for hunting Leicestershire 
satisfactorily —except health. Wesay “ every essential, ” for he had 
youth, wealth, station, experience, ‘firmness, horsemanship, and 
popularity ; but the great desideratum of health was wanting. We 
do not know that this deficiency was generally suspected, and cer- 
tainly Sir Harry took every means to produce a contrary impres- 
sion, needlessly exposing himself to the vicissitudes of the season 
and the inclemency of the weather; but we think he was well 
aware of it himself, for we have heard that there was scarcely a 
quack medicine advertised that he did not take. Like most people in 
a declining state of health, he made great preparation for the future. 
Another new set of kennels were built at ‘Thrussington, new 
gorse coverts formed, and the prospects of Leicestershire were per- 
haps never brighter, when death suddenly blighted the promise by 
terminating Sir Harry’s earthly career. He died on the 21st of 
September, 1833, at Ravensdale Park, in the county of Louth, 
{reland, occasioned, it was said, by a cold caught in otter-hunting ; 
but we believe we are correct in stating that he died of decline 
at about the same age his father died. Sir Harry was in his 37th 
year. During his brief career as Master of the Leicestershire 
Hounds, he did the thing with great spirit and liberality, receiving 
no subscription from the country, and expending, it is said, £6000 
annually in hunting it. We confess, however, we cannot see how 
this could be fairly necessary. ‘lo be sure he hunted five or six 
days a week, but then short packs do in Leicestershire, and hay, 
corn, meal, and those sort of things, are not higher there than in 
other places. ‘I'hat, however, is the report, and we believe the 
cret of the expense died with Sir Harty. 

- Holyoake, now Sir Francis Holyoake Goodricke, having 
succeeded to the bulk of Sir Harry Goodricke’s ample fortune, 
carried ou, we believe with a subscription, the hounds for the two 
seasons after Sir Harry’s death, when he was succeeded (1836) 
by Mr. Errington (brother of Sir Massey Stanley); after whom 
came Lord Suffield with his three-thousand-guinea pack, and ano- 
ther new set of kennels at Billesdon to hold them. His Lordship 
soon gave way to Mr. Hodgson, late of the Holderness Hounds, 
who in his turn has been “replaced by a local Spor-sman, Mr. 
Greene, of Rolleston Hall, we really believe the first native Mas- 
ter, if we may use the expression, the country has ever known. 

Thus it will be seen that Leicestershire has had seven Masters 
in fourteen years, one every two years on an average. 

The frequent changes of hounds has perhaps been more disas- 
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trous to the sport of Leicestershire than the frequent change of 
Masters. ‘his is obvious to the veriest tyro; and in cases where 
the new packs have come from counties where crowds and pres- 
sure are not matters of every day occurrence, they have failed in 
giving the satisfaction that was expected, and as in this country 
first impressions are everything—it is the old saw, of give a doga 
bad name and hang him, carried out more extensively—give the 
pack no chance and condemn them. ‘this principle was nobly 
acted upon in Lord Suifield’s time. Perhaps there never was a 
wilder act committed in this rather favorable country for rash ex- 
periments than His Lordship’s start as a Master of Fox-hounds. 
He took the country without havi: wa hound, ali d bought the Lamb- 
ton unseen for three thousand guineas! We don’t mean to say 
that the Lambton hounds were not worth the money, but it rather 
savored of the old adage of purchasing a pig ina poke, buying a 
pack out of a colliery, cinder- burning, railway, subterranean sort 
of country, without seeing them work, to judge whether they 
would suit Leicestershire or not. Indeed we believe neither His 
Lordship nor any one on his behalf saw them at all before they 
were purchased. If report speaks truly, Mr. Ralph Lambton, 
who was one of the finest of the old lasting breed of Masters of 
Fox-hounds, showed that the Leicestershire experience of his 
early life had not been throwa away upon him, for he peomcien 
want of “fair play, and failure.” Some would have thought that 
the crowning triump! 1 of a veteran Master’s life on retiring from 
the field would have been to have seen his i ounds claimed for the 
reputed first hunting country in the land; but not so with Mr. 
Lambton ; he knew what Melton men were in his time, and his 
knowle adge of the world did not lead him to think they would be 
very materially changed for the better. He did not jump at the 
offer. A neighboring Baronet wished to have them, and it was 
only that Lord Sufficld was considered entitled to the first refusal, 
and commenced with the magnanimous offer of three thousand 
guineas, which it is said he would have advanced upon, that it was 
considered right he should have them. His competitor, we un- 
derstand, had bid within five hundred of that sum at starting; so 
that if a Sportsman in the neighborhood, doubtless well acquainted 
with the pack, would give such a sum for them, we must presume 
that the hounds were good and worth the money. At all events, 
we can only say it was not like a “ North-country ” trick, bidding 
that sum for them if they were not. Well, the result was, that 
Lord Suffield got them, and they went into Leit estershire, where, 
as we said before , new kennels were built for them at lhithaten, 
being the third new sct that had been built since 1828. A new 
huntsman was also engaged, new whips, new feeder, new every- 
thing; and report says new names were given to some of the 
hounds, whose original ones were lost or confused in the hurry of 
the transfer to the North-road 

Charles ‘Tread well—without exception one of the nicest fellows 
of the present day—was engaged by Mr. Smith, who had been 
Treadwell’s first master, for ‘Lord Suffield ; ; and though the Craven 
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aud Mr. Horlock’s countries, in each of which Treadwell had been, 
were rather different to Leicestershire, still it was considered a 
better country would only shew him a better man. 

Well, the result was, that though the hounds lost their charac- 
ter, their late Master gained the reputation of a true prophet, for 
they certainly did exactly what he predicted: they lost caste : 
they ran “ like mad,” as the saying is, and often in the most gra- 
tuitous way—a mile beyond the scent—sometimes, people say, 
without having ever struck a scent at all. Added to this, the 
bitches were marvellously mute, and most of the Meltonians being 
short-sighted, they had no other means of knowing whether the 
hounds were on the scent or off. Of course we are now speaking 
of the fashionable Fox-hunters, that portion of the Field who hunt 
because it isthe fashion. ‘The old stager found fault with legs and 
loins, but predicted better things with a scent, which was sadly 
deficient. ‘The huntsman, like the hounds, they thought a devil 
of a one “to go.” Well,they scrambled through the season some- 
how or other—sport was lamentably de ficient, but much of that 
was attributable to the continued want of scent, aud to the short. 
running of the foxes. ‘The three-thousand-guinea pack, however, 
did not answer the expectations the price had induced people to 
raise of them. ‘lhe season, we believe, closed rather abruptly, 
by the intrusion of those unwelcome familiar brothers, John Doe 
and Richard Roe ;’ ;’ and the great wonder is, that with the unlucky 
name the hounds had acquired, John and Richard thought them 
worth what is called “grabbing.” Hounds are awkward things 
to deal with, as the Leamington grocer found, who ac cepted a 
mortgage on a pack, together with the boiler, feeding- troughs, and 
other utensils. We really believe, had the hounds ‘been the pro- 
perty of any save se noted a Sportsman as Mr. Lambton, they 
would have been left for some one else. As it was, they went to 
our friend’s at the ** Corner,” and it was reserved for a Member of 
the far-famed * Surrey Hunt” to oppose common sense to popular 
clamor, and preserve this then much-decried pack from utter 

oblivion by dispersion in lots. 

Mr. Majoribanks, now Mr. Robertson, the owner of Olympic 
and other celebrated race-horses, being about to keep hounds, boldly 
bid fifteen hundred pounds for this then despised pack, a sum that 
would be very difficult to get for any pack now-a-days, and which 
even in those palmy days ‘of general prosperity was a fair price. 
It should be remembered, that prior to Mr. Lambton geting three 
thousand guineas for his, two thousand guineas was the highest 
price ever known to have been given for a pack—viz., by Mr. ‘Hor- 
lock for the late Mr. Warde’s, on the latter retiring from the Cra- 
ven country and the field generally. We have heard that the late 
Lord Midleton gave Mr. Osbaldeston, a thousand guineas for the 
pick of ten couple out of his pack ; but Mr. Osbaldeston was in 
tip-top repute as a breeder, hunting a country surrounded by weal- 
thy judges, and therefore any such sum must be looked upon more 
as a fancy price than as a just criterion of what a pack would 
bring. Prior to Mr. Warde’s sale, a thousand or fifteen hundred 
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pounds was looked upon as a fair price for a pack of hounds. 
However, the price of hounds must be a good deal a matter of 
change, depending upon demand, fashion, young men coming out 
with more money than wit, and other such contingencies. 

Packs have been sold for all prices. Mr. Assheton Smith gave 
Sir Richard Sutton a thousand guineas for his, when he took to 
hunting the country near his seat in Hampshire: Lord Midle- 
ton gave Mr. Corbet twelve hundred guineas in 1812 for seventy 
couple; while in May 1840, the Duke of Cleveland’s old- 
established and entire pack, consisting of forty-three couple, only 
fetched two hundred and sixty-two pounds ; ; and Mr. Mytton once 
sold a pack for the value of their skins. ‘To be sure, that was not 
much to be wondered at, as the huntsman facetiously observed 
they were a “capital lot, and would hunt anything from a hele- 
phant down to a hearwig.” 

But let people say what thev will about price, or legs, or loins, 
this fact is indisputable, that Mr. Lambton’s hounds capped all 
others in point of price in the most legitimate way that the value 
of property can be ascertained—by the freewill offer of one who 
knew them: and if Lord Suffield got them, and rued his bargain, 
he had no one to thank but himself. 

Now to the subsequent sale of the hounds, when they became 
the property of *‘ Doe and Roe.” Mr. Robertson, we say, boldly 
bid fifteen hundred for them, but fortunately for him, and unfortu- 
nately for Lord Suffield, the hounds being in the custody afore- 
said, the twin-brothers * John and Richard” considered it neces- 
sary that they should be sold atthe hammer. ‘The consequence 
was, they were bought for five hundred. Lord Suffield’s hunts- 
man, ‘Treadwell, was also engaged, and the pack went on to the 
Border—sometimes hunting in Scotland, sometimes in England ; 
and the huntsman and they having got better acquainted, and the 
hounds being free from Leicestershire crowds, very soon took to 
steady hunting, and shewed most excellent sport. We take it the 
truth of the matter was, these hounds were over-hurried and over- 
ridden in Leicestershire, to neither of which operations had they 
been accustomed before. Nimrod, in his Northern ‘Tour, dwelt 
upon the order and sporting spirit of Mr. Lambton’s Fields, each 
man taking care, as Paley recommends, “if he could do no good 
todo no harm.” ‘The pack has now ceased to exist as a whole. 
Mr. Robinson, after four seasons’ occupation of his country, and in 
the midst of extensive preparations for hunting it for ever, having 
suddenly resigned and sold his hounds to Lord Elcho for seven 
hundred pounds—two hundred more than he gave for then. His 
Lordship, having replaced a diaft from his own pack with the pick 
of Mr. Robertson’s, sent the remainder of each to Mr. ‘Tattersall’ Ss, 
where they were sold for two or three hundred pounds—the won- 
der indeed being, as times are, that they sold for anything. 

Returning to the consideration of the injury frequent changes do 
hunting countries, let us take a look at Northamptonshire—the ad- 
mitted second best, though we should almost be inclined to say the 
best country in England. ‘This is the country rendered famous by 
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the lengthened occupation of the renowned John Warde, fifty-seven 
years Master of Fox-hounds! Filty-seven years! what a time to 
look forward to, or even back upon! Mr. Warde’s career, how- 
ever, is further than we purpose referring to. We will, therefore, 
begin with Mr. Musters’s occupation of it, some twenty years ago. 
Mr. Musters has been one of the lasting sort, having been a Mas- 
ter of Hounds hard upon, if not full, forty years. His father was 
a Master of Hounds before him, and Mr. Musters is one of the now 
few remaining pupils of the celebrated Hugo Meynell. We have 
heard servants say that tuey never saw Mr. Musters’s equal in the 
management of hounds, attaching them to him, and making them 
do what he liked. 

Mr. Musters had the Pytchley when Mr. Osbaldeston had the 
Quorn, and if we remember rightly—for we are writing this at 
that most appropriately-named place Patterdale, with the rain keat- 
ing against the windows in a most determined way, and no one in 
the house to consult but three Quaker Ladies, the ‘boots, and the 
ostler—if we remember rightly, we say, Mr. Osbaldeston replaced 
Mr. Musters in the former country ; but there must’ have been some 
interregnums, for Mr. Osbaldeston had a season in the Hambledon 
country (Hampshire,) which could not have been the case had he 
continued in the occupation of Northamptonshire from the period 
of Mr. Musters’s secession down to 1833-4, when he, Mr. sbal- 
deston, finally quitted it. However, that is immaterial to the 
point; our object being to shew that changes have become more 
frequent in the hunting countries than they used to be, and to try 
to account for their being so, and point out a remedy if we cau. 
The Northamptonshire Squires have never been great supporters 
of hounds, differing in that respect from their humbler brethren the 
graziers and farmers, than whom a better or more sporting lot do 
not exist anywhere. However, as the Squires have the money 
and the graziers have not, the hounds stand a bad chance if the 
Squires do not give them alift; and before Mr. Osbaldeston relin- 
quished the country the subscriptions had dwindled down below 
the average of a second-rate provincial. ‘Twelve hundred ayear 
we believe was all that could be raised—a sum wholly inadequate 
to the expenses, though we understood, sooner than be thrown out 
of acountry, Mr. Osbaldeston offered to go on if they would raise 
him something short of two thousand. ‘This could not be, or was 
not, done, and the country absolutely became vacant without the 
prospect of a successor. Many Gentlemen were mangnified into 
great Sportsmen, and had the flattering compliment of Northamp- 
tonshire—* the second best, if not the very best country in the 
world”—offered them; but somehow there was no demand for it: 
neither natives or strangers would bite. Providence then did more 
for the country than it deserved, seeing the landowners would do 
so little for themselves, and found them a successor in the person 
of a Welch Gentleman, Mr. Wilkins, M. P. for Raduorshire, a good 
Sportsman, who had kept hounds for some years in his own coun- 
try, but which being unsuited for Northamptonshire, and Mr. Os- 
baldeston’s hounds having passed into Mr. Harvey Cumbe’s hands, 
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Mr. Wilkins reinforced lis kennel with a considerable portion of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s pack, Mr. Berkeley having then just re- 
signed the Oakley country. Indeed it was generally supposed 
that Mr. Berkeley had a share in the management. Mr. Wilkins 
got Jack Stevens from Mr. Osbaldeston for huntsman, and the 
hounds had very fair sport, all things considered; but at the end 
o: the season the country was again vacant, Mr. Wilkins returning 
with the pick of the hounds and horses to Wales. 

This arose we believe in a great measure from want of proper 
support, no one caring to subscribe or put the stranger up to 
what would have saved him money. And here is the great difli- 
culty strangers have to contend with. No one will give them a 
lift. Whatever one does in this world, we are sure to find out that 
if we had to do it over again we could do it both cheay ind _bet- 
ter, and hunting a country is no exception to the rule. ‘There are 
always mistakes made that would not be committed a second time. 
The local Sportsman knows how to go about everything—knows 
who to trust, and who to avoid—who to employ, and who to shun. 
The hearts and sympathies—at least if he isa good sort of fellow 
—of the people are with him, and even the wicked are restrained 
by the fear of after-retribution: but a new man comes in without 
post or beacon, friend or guide. If he has a subscription, half the 
people who contribute look upon him as their servant or debtor. 
He has the ways of the people as well as the ways of the country 
to learn. Public Companies, from F'ox-hunting ones down to Rail- 
ways—those banes of fox-hunting—are always looked upon as 
privileged plunder. What John Sules would hesitate in charging 
Squire Smith of the Quorn, he makes no bones whatever in 
sending in to ‘*Company”—* Co.,” that mysterious numerical 
force, or comprehensive unit. ‘There are various ways of getting 
a living in this curious every-day world, but we know of none so 
unpromising as that of making money by farming a pack—* living 
out of hounds,” as itis called. Fortunately it is of rare occur- 
rence, but we have known it attempted more than once, and that 
tuo by parties, who, to hear them talk, one would think they would 
be above taking a subscription at all. 

Let us not, however, be supposed to disparage the importance of 
a subscription: quite the contrary. We maintain, that subscription 
packs with alocal Sportsman of station and influence at the head, 
are the most legitimate establishments ; but then the head must be 
a real head, not merely a man to carry a horn. We also think 
subscription packs are productive of more energy and less cavil- 
ling than private ones. Every man feels his interest at stake both 
summer and winter, and will look to things all the year round, in- 
stead of lounging carelessly out during the season, leaving the 
breeding and protection of foxes, the propitiation of farmers, and 
other etceteras to the private owner of the hounds, who in all. pro- 
bability leaves it to the huntsman, who deputes it to the earth-stop- 
per, who leaves it to an assistant, who leaves it undone. A sub- 
scription pack makes every man put his shoulder to the wheel, not 
only to keep down expense, but to promote sport, each subscriber 
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feeling his own credit identified with the credit of the establish- 
ment. Somehow or other the present generation do not subscribe 
to hounds as their fathers used to do. We know men who used to 
come down with their fifty’s as regular as could be, whose sons can 
hardly screw out five pounds for the Club; and then they talk as 
big about it as if they gave a hundred. One thing perhaps is, 
that luxuries have become more diffused, and the men of the pre- 
sent day have expenses their fathers and grandfathers did not 
dream of. Other pleasures too are more comeatable, and altoge- 
ther we are a less tarry at-home people than we used to be. ‘To 
be sure in Boney’s time there was no such thing as going abroad 
except in the “ dashing white serjeanv” style, but still our forefa- 
thers enjoyed their hunting, and thought it the greatest luxury of 
life, and we dare say wished for nothing better. 

Fox-hunting i is becoming a very expeasive amusement. We do 
not hesitate to say that some countries pay more for preserving 
foxes and earth-stopping than kept our fathers a good useful “ cry 
of dogs” all the year round. Leicestershire covert-rent we have 
heard stated at from a thousand to twelve hundred a year. This 
may or may not be the case, though if it is, we can only say the 
sooner half the coverts are stubbed the better. If Sir Harry 

‘Goodricke spent six thousand a year, and Sir Bellingham Graham 
had, as is reported, a subscription of four thousand a year when 
he hunted it (above twenty years ago), we might even put a larger 
sum down than that twelve hundred for covert-rent; and if so, we 
can only say that the land in Leicestershire must be very valuable. 
We have it, however, in black and white, on the authority of Mr. 
Delme Radcliffe, who hunted the country, that in the metropolitan 
county of Herts some three hundred a year is paid for what may 
be called the mere “good will” of the keepers towards foxes. 
‘This is all artificial, and the more artificial things become, the 
more expensive they grow. Indeed, if population and agricultu- 
ral improvement keep pace during the next half century with the 
increase and improvement of the last half century, hunting will be 
mere matter of history in half the countries in England. Leices- 
tershire now is no more like what Leicestershire was in Mr. Mey- 
nell’s time, than is Salisbury Plain like the Vale of Blackmore at 
the present day. 

The richer land becomes, either by draining or other artificial 
means, and the larger crops it grows, the likelier it is to be subdi- 
vided ; and there is little doubt that many of the large fields we 
still see, parts of common lands inclosed within the present centu- 
ry, will gradually become smaller and smaller as the land becomes 
richer and more valuable, and hunting will be a sort of ‘ hopping- 
in and out-ing clever sort of thing” all day. ‘This, however, is 
looking to the future—our observations being intended for the past 
and present. 

We were speaking of Northamptonshire, and had got down as 
far as Mr. Wilkins’s occupation of it. Qn his retirement, after one 
season’s occupation, Mr. Payne, of Sulby Hall in that county, was 
induced to take it, and certainly a better sportsman, a more popu- 
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lar or fitter man, could not have been selected: he combined all 
the advantages of birth, talent, local influence, and possessions. 
Mr. Payne continued to hunt it till the season 1837-8, when he 
was succeéded by Lord Chesterfield; Lord Suflield, whose short 
career we have already noticed, taking the Quorn—at all events 
Leicestershire—at the same time. Poor Jack Stev ens, who had 
passed from Mr. Wilkins to Mr. Payne, died about this time ; and 
Will Derry, who had been first w hip io the Quorn during more than 
one administration, and we believe had hunted the hounds during 
the temporary indisposition of Mountford, was elevated to the rank 
of His Lordship’s huntsman. Webb and Ball were continued as 
whips. We believe Lord Chesterfield’s turn-out was as good as 
ever was seen in any country: his horses were superb—his num- 
berless men were mounted in a magnificent way; but His Lord- 
ship had too many other attractions and enjoyments to allow of 
his making hunting such an absorbing pleasure as to give any pro- 
mise of permanence to his reign: his hours too were desperate ly late. 
Alter two seasons’ occupation, he retired, leaving the vacuum more 
difficult to fill up in consequence of the splendor that had marked 
his career. ‘The country was hawked about and offered to every- 
body, and at the eleventh hour an arrangement was come to with 
Mr. Smith, late of the Craven, who at short notice undertook to 
get an establishment together before the season commenced. It 
was a hazardous experiment following such a man as Lord Ches- 
terfield under any circumstances ; om so with the disadvan- 
tages Mr. Smith had to contend with : but, conscious of his own 
powers, he felt, we suppose, that he could make up in real out-and- 
out fox- hunting and zeal what his establishment wanted in style 
and appearance. He proved himself quite the dread enemy of 
foxes, and maintained the reputation he had acquired in Berkshire. 
With every difficulty to contend with, he shewed sport; but his oc- 
cupation was brief, extending only over two seasons. At the end 
of his second season, the country was again vacant, and we really 
believe would have been so at this moment but for the magnificent 
liberality of Lord Cardigan, whocame forward with a subscription 
more than equal, we hear, to what the whole country formerly 
raised. Other Gentlemen followed the noble example : : a good 
subscription was at length raised, and Sir Holyoake Goodricke ac- 
cepted the Mastership. 

This brings Northamptonshire down to present times, and 
gives us half a dozen Masters in ten years—rather more than the 
average that Leicestershire enjoyed. Here then we pause for the 
present, reserving our further observations for another paper. 


VENATOR. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for September, 1843. 
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Upon reaching this pretty Northern town, we learnt, very much 
to our surprise and regret, that the Stakes open till the Saturday 
previous to the Meeting closed wretchedly. It is true, now that 
our great favorite Bee’s-wing has retired to enjoy the pleasures of 
domestic life, we got a much larger nomination for that old-fash- 
ioned and interesting prize “The Cup,” which on this occasion 
was carried off most gallantly by a mare not very unlikely to be- 
come quite as popular a candidate for racing honors as the fasci- 
nating daughter of the renowned Dr. Syntax. We did not find 
the town so full as was anticipated. ‘This was partly owing to 
the delay of many till the Monday morning, when things assumed 
a more cheering aspect. There was the usual mystery respecting 
the Leger horses under John Scott’s care, and this was by no 
means lessened by the arrival of a portion of the sfring on Sunday, 
which consisted of Dumpling, The Era, Jack, Joan of Arc, The 
Princess, Joe Lovell, and the two-year-old filly out of Rowton’s 
dam. Rumors of every description were immediately in circula- 
tion. ‘ Prizefighter had throwr a curb”—* Cotherstone was not 
quite fit for show !”—* Dumpling was the intended nag!” &c. &c. 
Notwithstanding these differences of opinion, Mr. Gully was the 
stanch supporter of Prizefighter, and this alone gave a strong 
coloring that he was the horse. That man of ill report, “the 
man in the street,” was strongly in Cotherstone’s interest, while 
three or four of the old stagers clung with the greatest perseverance 
to their favorite “ Field.” It was not till the ‘Tuesday morning 
that the cloud was partly removed from the dark mystery of the 
Great Northern Stable by the appearance of Cotherstone and 
Prizefighter at the Salutation Inn, and then the speculation was 
of a most contradictory nature, Prizefighter fluctuating in the 
strangest manner ever known. All we can say is, that if this was 
a premeditated system, it must have turned out exceedingly profit- 
able to the adventurers. But we must reserve further remarks till 
our report of the race. 

Monday, Sept. 11.—There was a great deal of rain on the pre- 
vious night, and the course was in capital order. ‘The weather 
was truly delightful, and the company more numerous than might 
have been expected from the comparatively few visitgrs in the 
town. ‘The cause of this, and it is a grievous one, no doubt was 
the exorbitant charges laid on by the “ natives”—‘‘ de guinea,” 
as the foreigner said, “for every ting”—which induced many to 
prefer staying quietly and comfortably at Rotherham, where we 
were informed the lodging-house keepers were too wise to “ kill 
the goose for the golden eggs.” 

The first race was a badly made one on the part of Lord Eglin- 
ton, who, with Blue Bonnet, 4 yrs., 8st. 91b., agreed to run Mr. 
Payne’s Mania, 3 yrs., 7st. 41b., for 300 sovs. each, h. ft.; St. 
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Leger Course. ‘The betting was 5 and 6 to 1 on Mania, who, in 
consequence of Blue Bonnet showing temper, was left to canter 
in by herself. It is true that Tommy Lye coaxed her to the 
Gravel Road, where all the fascination of Mr. Lye was of no 
avail, fur his partner bolted against the rails, and threw the old 
Northern jockey most ungallantly. Nat rode Mania, who now 
was in some force for the Leger at 12 and 14 to 1. 

Her Majesty’s Plate of 100 gs., four miles, brought together 
five middling creatures, and Mr. Cooke’s br. c. ‘Trueboy, 3 yrs., 
7st. 9lb., was the winner by a length, beating Queen of the Tyne, 
4 yrs., Yst.; Wee Pet, 3 yrs., 7st. 9tb.; Portrait, 4 yrs., 9st.; and 
Champagne, 6 yrs., 10st. Lye rode the winner, which was 
backed after the race at 40 to 1 for the Leger. Robert Heseltine 
was fined 2 sovs. for showing in “ false colors.” The betting was 
6 to 4 agst. Wee Pet, 5 to 2 agst. Trueboy (taken), 5 to 1 agst. 
Queen of the Tyne, and 6 to 1 agst. Portrait. 

The race for the Champagne Stakes was of a nature highly 
interesting, as most of the entry are in the great events of next 
season. Fanny Eden, from her Chester and Liverpool running, 
was a great favorite, but upon her being cantered before starting, 
it was clear enough that she was amiss. ‘The Cure, a smart little 
animal from Heseltine, was in considerable force, and at starting 
decidedly had the call. ‘lhe stakes were 50 sovs. each, h. ft., 
for three-year-olds ; colts, 8st. 71b.; fillies, 8st. 5tb.; the owner of 
the second horse to receive back his stake, and the winner to give 
six dozen of Champagne to the Doncaster Racing Club; from the 
Red House in; thirty-two subs. It came off thus :— 


Mr. Williamson’s b.c. The Cure, by Physician, out of Morsel........-.- Hesseltiue.. 1 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s ch. f. Sister to Martingale, by The Saddler, dam by 

REE NETE HOT I a a a G. Francis .. 2 
Mr. Irwin's b. c. Foig-a-Bailagh, oy Sir Hercules—Guiecioll......2.-.-- TEES scuncoans 3 
Lord Westminster’s br. f. tanny Eden, sister to Auckland, by Touch- 

SOME; ONE Ol Male Ol TieRGl aa co on oc cckkc Caccadceckiecacauscedacced Templeman. 0 
Mr. Mostvn’s br. c. Brunel, by Velucipede, out of Birdlime............. Marlow. .... 0 
Sir R. W. Bulkeley’s bi. f. Coal Black Rose, by Picaroon—Jemima..... S. Darling .. 0 
Lord G. Bentinck's 0. f. All-round-my-Hat, by Bay Middieton, out of 

i OE SOS ETRE IR ee eee Rogers ..... 0 
Mr. Stephenson’s pb. f. Epilogue, by Inheritor, out of Comedy .....-..--. Holmes .... 0 
Cot. Atison’s ch. f. The Princess, by Slane—sister to Cobweb........... F. Butler ... 0 
Mr. St. Pauil’s b. or ro. c. Teiemacius, by Inneritor—Culypso’s dam.... Lye.......-. 0 


The last betting was 2 to 1 agst. The Cure, 5 to 2 agst. Fanny 
Eden, 6 to 1 agst. The Princess, 8 to 1 agst. Brunel, 9 to 1 agst. 
Epilogue, 10 to 1 agst. Telemachus, and 10 to 1 agst. Foig-a- 
Ballagh. 

At the second “try,” a good start was made, all getting away 
well with the exception of Sister to Martingale, who certainly 
had the worse position. Heseltine went away with The Cure at 
a pace that at once told us he contemplated a “ tail;” Fanny Eden 
and Foig-a-Ballagh were in attendance, then the ruck, which soon 
“scattered.” ‘There was no change of consequence, save Sister 
to Martingale making up most of her lost ground before the lead- 
ing horses neared the distance-post, where The Cure was leading, 
with Sister to Mart:ngale and the “ Jrisher” second and third, and 
so the race ended, The Cure winning cleverly by two honest 
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lengths. ‘The Sister to Martingale beat Foig-a-Ballagh for the 
second place by more than half a length. Coal Black Rose was 
fourth, All-round-my-Hat fifth, Ihe Princess sixth, ‘Telemachus 
seventh, Epilogue eighth, Fanny Eden ninth, and Brunel last. 
As a guide to the bettors on the Derby, Oaks, and Leger, we may 
state that of the above Foig-a-Ballagh, Brunel, and Telemachus 
are in the Derby; Sister to Martingale, The Princess, Fanny 
Eden, Coal Black Rose, All-round-my-Hat, and Epilogue in the 
Oaks; and The Cure, Foig-a-Ballagh, The Princess, Brunel, Epi- 
logue, and Telemachus in the St. Leger. We must here hint that 
this race must not be looked upon as Fanny Eden’s running. 
Mr. Williamson, the owner of The Cure, was a capital winner. 

A Fifty Pound Plate, in heats, brought the first day’s entertain- 
ment to a close ; distance. the St. Leger Course. Only three ran, 
and Lord Exeter’s Revocation, 4 yrs., at 8st. 7lb. (Sam Darling), 
was the winner, beating, in two heats, Lytham, 4 yrs., 8st. 7ib. ; 
and Cheviot, 3 yrs., 7st. 7lb. The latter brute is an unworthy 
brother to the once flying Calypso. ‘There was little or no betting, 

but Lord Exeter was the favorite. Itis a long time since we saw 
the “ light blue, narrow white stripe, with olack cap,” first in the 
throng at Doncaster. 

In the evening we noted down the following Leger bets :—2 to 
1 on Cotherstone, 8 to | agst. Prizefighter, 8 to 1 agst. the Lucetta 
colt (taken freely), 14 to 1 agst. Nutwith, 15 to l agst. Mania 
(taken), 20 to 1 agst. Aristides, 40 to 1 agst. Trueboy, 40 to 1 agst. 
Silkworm filly. No others were mentioned. It was stated that 
the Earl of Glasgow, under the old impression that a horse “ never 
can nor will win both Derby and Leger,” bore up bravely for the 


Field. 


Tuesday.—This day, the day of all days in the Northern Dis- 
trict, opened rather equivocally as regarded the appearance of the 
weather, but fortunately for * all parties,” whether “ Scott’s” or 
otherwise, the rain kept away, and the “grand event” was wit- 
nessed agreeably. We say “agreeably” to those who stood on 
that best of all defences, the never-to-be-forgotten “Field.” We 
must confess that we never witnessed a Leger with a lighter heart 
than on the present occasion, and it is pretty well known that we 
are always fishing in the troubled waters of racing streams. We 
candidly assert, and care not what may be said to the contrary, we 
have a “sneaking likeness” for the “ Field.” It is never troubled 
with “ coughs,” “ “break downs,” “ made safes,” and other matters 
too delicate for sensitive minds; and although we find much rub- 
bish in the bulk, yet a diamond has frequently been left in the 
siftings. ‘To proceed. As we have before stated, Cotherstone 
and his “ second” arrived per van, and then the difference of opinion 
became more and more conflicting. Tom Spring, supposed to 
know something concerning the “ affairs of the Ring,” thought 
that the “ Blackguard,” as he most facetiously called Prizefighter, 
would win and “no mistake.” Here he was rowing in the same 
boat with his straightforward friend Mr. Gully, and the conse- 
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quence was, that, after all sorts of betting, the ‘“ Blackguard ” 
settled down to 5 tol! Ye gods! what a time for hedging! ! 

Still the wonder was how Cotherstone kept his ground! One 
Gentleman of our acquaintance, who boasted that he had ‘ missed 
but one Leger since 1804” (Sancho’s year), tuld us in confidence 
that Scott would be first and second, but lett ws to place them, for, 
said he, “they are too clever for any weak nerves.” In the mean- 
time, the Lucetta colt came “right earnest” into the market, and 
it was said that he would call forth the best horse from Scott’s lot. 
One thing must not be forgotten: if a Newmarket horse, and only 
one, travels Northward, there is sure to be a sufficiency of money 
sent from * head-quarters” to support him, and this no doubt was 
the principal cause of the Noble Marquis’s colt standing so promi- 
nently in the odds. Be this as it may, we quite agree with the 
party whu stated, after the race, that “serious tricks had been 
played to prevent his winning.”—Nutwith did not please the “ fan- 
cy men;” and, with the exception of Mania and Aristides, not an 
offer we firmly believe was accepted about the remaining three— 
Dumpling, ‘Trueboy, and Reviewer. 

The first race on the list was for the T’wo-year-old Produce 
Stakes—reduced to a Match—100 sovs. each, h. ft.; Red House- 
in. ‘The weights were, colts, 8st. 7lb.; fillies, 8st. 5tb: ; and the 
Marquis of Westminster’s Carol, by ‘Touchstone, received from 
Lord Glasgow's bl. f. by Velocipede out of Miss Whip.—Carol is 
a niceish looking filly. 

To keep the anxious speculators on the “ torment,” the Cleve- 
land Handicap intervened between the walk over and the Leger, 
and during that short period much “shifting” took place in the 
Leger betting. ‘The “ Cleveland” was won by the Earl of Ches- 
terfield’s ‘he Knight-of-the-Whistle, 5 yrs., 8st. 12tb., who beat 
over the Mile Course Blue Bonnet, 4 yrs., 7st. 7tb., and three 
others. It was a most desperate race, and Nat had to come out 
with all he knew to win on the Post by a head. Tommy Lye, 
having had enough of Blue Bonnet yesterday, gave up his ride to 
Noble, who certainly managed the “ false one” with more persuad- 
ing prowess. 

And now the St. Leger was to be decided, and the hopes and 
fears of thousands either put to rest or restlessness. It was gene- 
rally thought that not more than eight would strip, but one more 
than that number was on the “ telegraph.”—The race was decided 
thus :— 

The Great Sr. Leger Stakes of 50 sovs each, h ft, for three year olds, colts 8st. 7lb.; 


fillies 8st 2ib; the second to receive 2U0 sovs out of the stakes, andthe third to save 
his stake ; the winner to pay 30 sovs to the judge ; St. Leger Course ; 127 subs. 


Mr. S. Wrather’s b. c. Nutwith, by Tomboy—Hackfall’s dam............. Marson.... 1 
Mr. Bowes’s b Cc. COTHERSTONE, by Touchstone, out of Emma............ F. Butler.. 2 
Lord Chesterfield’s ch. c. PRizeFIGHTER, by Gladiator—Barbara..........- Holmes ... 3 
Lord Exeter’s b. c. by Beiram or Sultan, out of Lucetta ................--- Robinson... 0 
Lord Eglinton’s b.c. Aristides, by Bay Middleton, out of Rectitude......... G. Noble... 0 
M.. Payne’s br. f. Mania, by Muley Moloch, out of Bessy Bedlam.......... PON Sccecae 0 
Mr. D. Cooke’s br. c. T'rueboy, by ‘Tomboy, out of Muleteer’s dam .......... Cartwright. 0 
Mr. Bell’s br. c. Reviewer, brother to Frea, by Romulus, out of Selina....... W.Noble.. 0 
Maj. Yarburgh’s br. c. Dumpling, by Muley Moloch, out of Easter.......... Templeman 0 
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Only three were placed by the Judge, but the lot passed the 
winning Chair in the order in which the names are given. Some 
dissatisfaction was manifested at the non-appearance of Sir C. 
Monck’s filly.—The betting ended as follows : —13 to 8 on Cother- 
stone (taken), 11 to 2 agst. Prizefighter (taken), 6 to 1 agst. the Lu- 
cetta colt (taken), 15 to 1 agst. Nutwith, 16 to 1 agst. Mania (taken), 
20 to 1 agst. Aristides (taken freely), 25 to 1 ayst. Dumpling, 40 to 
1 agst. Trueboy (taken), and just what was required against the 
brute Reviewer. 

Lhe Start.—At three o’clock all was ready, and, after two false 
starts, Reviewer, determined to be first at some part of the race, 
took the lead and made his running (bad enough all must admit) for 
a short distance, when Holmes, finding the pace not quite in ac- 
cordance to his order and wish, took the front position, and at the 
Gravel Road was leading at a pace that brought our mind back to 
Don John’s running in 1838. Reviewer was second, with Nutwith 
and Cotherstone close, the others in very good situations. In. 
going down the hill, Prizefighter had increased his lead amazingly, 
and was four or five lengths in advance of Reviewer, who still 
kept up “appearances” by remaining second. At the Mile Start- 
ing-post, the Lucetta colt came from the rear, and, by the time the 
leading horses reached the Red House, was fairly in the second 
place. His stay, however, was short enough, for upon Robinson 
calling upon him to progress, he at once “ shut up,” and was soon 
seen inthe rear. Prizefighter, still with apparently an uncon- 
trolled lead, went on in the best style his friends could wish; and 
after passing the Red House, Nutwith and Cotherstone were 
second and third, both full of running, and to these three the race 
was left, for Reviewer was soon told out. About a distance and a 
half from home, Nutwith went gallantly to the front, and Cother- 
stone almost immediately followed his example. The consequence 
was, Prizefighter was deprived of the lead, but still within half 
a length of the leader. Aristides for a brief moment seemed 
to have forgotten himself, for just before the leading horses came 
opposite the Grand Stand, he shot away from the second ruck, and 
** Aristides in a canter” was the cry. He, however, immediately 
afterwards turned sulky, and left the race to “the three.” Cother- 
stone was on the whip-hand of Nutwith, about a head in advance, 
and Nutwith had about the same advantage over Prizefighter, till 
about a dozen strides from home, when Marson, by one of the 
Chifney rushes, made himself the St. Leger winner of 1843. We 
have seldom witnessed a finer display of jockeyship than on this 
occasion. Cotherstone was beaten only “ a head,” and was but a 
neck and shoulder before Prizefighter. ‘Trueboy came up at the 
finish, and was a respectable fourth, but the others were beaten 
off.—The time of running was stated to be three minutes and 
twenty seconds. Stakes worth £3100.—As may be supposed, 
there was a vast deal of bickering amongst the backers of Scott’s 
horses : for our own part, we fancy that the race was won by the 
best horse, and that it was, with one exception, a truly honest af- 
fair. ‘The “ exception” alluded to is as regards the Lucetta colt, 
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whose running led many to infer that some tricks had been played, 
and we deeply regret to say that there seems now no doubt that 
the animal was made what the touts call “safe.”—Amongst the 
principal winners we are happy to place the Earl of Glasgow,who 
has stood beating for a length of time nobly. John Greatrex also 


threw in. 
The following description, etc., of Nutwith, is taken from “ Bell’s 
Life in London” of 17th Sept. :— 


DESCRIPTION. 

Nurwit# stands, according to Robert Johnson's measurement, 15 hands 2} 
inches ; but has, when mounted, the appearance of a smaller horse. He has a 
long straight head, light and rather short neck, strong shoulders, well laid back, 
and is good in the brisket; unusually large arms, with clean light legs, and 
long upright pasterns; his back short, his loins arched; is well ribbed, as a 
sailor would say, fore and aft; has long quarters, full muscular gaskins and 
thighs, small hocks, and rather curby in their appearance ; tail well set on. A 
noble marquis sent his agent to Middleham to see him when a two-year-old, 
and the laiter gave it as his opinion that his hocks were not to be trusted to, or 
in all probability he would have gone South. 

PEDIGREE. 

Nutwitn, bred by the late Captain Wrather, is by Tomboy, out of a Comus 
mare bred by Mr. Wrather in 1816, her dam Plumper’s dam by Delpini, out of 
Miss Muston by King Fergus—Espersykes ; Hacktfall and Colchicum are out of 
the same mare. He takes his name from Nutwith, near Masham, Yorkshire. 

PERFORMANCES. 

1842. Ran second to Winesour at Newcastle. At Ripoi., won a sweepstakes, 
beating Peggy, Sir Abstrupus, colt by Ebbersion, dam by Margrave, Inheritress, 
and filly by Physician, out of Young Duchess, by a length. At Richmond, won 
the Wright Stakes, beating The Wee Pet, Peggy, Semiseria, Trueboy, filly by 
Physician, out of Young Duchess, Inheritress, Kavensworth, Sir Abstrupus, and 
filly by Liverpool, out of Twinkle, by half a length. 

1843. Was second for the Great Yorkshire Stakes at York August Meeting, 
Prizefighter beating him by a head, after a severe race; the following also 
started: Nat, Gamecock, Carysfort, Hippone, Martingale, Merry Andrew, 
Ravensworth, What, Quebec, and Reviewer. And, on Tuesday last, won the 
Great St. Leger. 


After the wonderment had subsided, we found Mr. Gully’s br. c. 
The Era, 6st. 12tb., the winner of the Selling Stakes, beating two 
others.—Little done in the way of business.—Little Sampson rode 
the winner. 

The Corporation Plate of 60 sovs., for all ages, was won by Sir 
C. Monck’s b. c. Flagsman, 4 yrs., 7st. 12tb., beating in two heats, 
a br. f. by Voltaire out of Zephyrina, 3 yrs., 6st. 7lb., over the 
Two-mile Course.—Cartwright rode Flagsman, on whom the 
knowing ones betted 3 and 4 to 1. 

And so departed the Grand Doncaster St. Leger Day for 1843. 


Wednesday.—This was one of the most delightful “‘ September 
morns” ever remembered by that often-acknowledged authority, 
‘the oldest man in the place.” ‘The bill of fare was garnished by 
the race for the new Great Yorkshire Handicap Stakes, which 
last year was run on the first day of the Meeting. We must say 
that the change is a good one, for heretofore the “‘ Wednesdays ” 
have been given entirely to the settling. Itis in our power to say 
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that the adjusting of accounts on the St. Leger passed over agree- 
ably ; two or three parties were obliged to use the common physi- 
cian, “ time,” but we fancy all will be well in a short period. The 
Scott party was stated to be heavy losers: but this we very much 
question, inasmuch as tl 2 opportunity for hedging could not have 
been neglected by a coterie remarkable for its cleverness. 

Like the two previous days, a Match introduced us to the 
amusements, and Lord Chesterfield’: ch. f. Joan of Arc beat Lord 
Glasgow’s b. f. by Voltaire out of Snowball out of 200 sovs., 8st. 
4ib. each, from the Red House in. ‘The betting was 3 to 1 on the 
winner, who, ridden by Nat, won uncommonly easy.—The pair 
are both two-year-olds, and Joan of Arc is in the Oaks. 

The Foal Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft., St. Leger Course, had 
nine subs., but two only came forward to run. Cotherstone re- 
mained quietly “at home” awaiting the morrow, leaving Lord 
Englinton’s Aristides and Colonel Anson’s Armytage to settle the 
point, at Sst. 7tb. each.—After running some distance, it was al- 
most any odds on Aristides, who, like most of the Bay Middleton’s, 
turned cur at the finish, and allowed Armytage to make a dead heat 
of it. ‘The deciding heat was run after the Great Handicap, and, 
wonderful to relate, Aristides; after.a little persuasion, condescended 
to make play at a capital-pace, and -win ‘easy .by nearly a length, 
ridden by M. Noble.—Bétting ‘evén before and after the “dead 
heat.”—F. Butler rode Armytage exceedingly well. 

The Municipal Stakes, for two-year-olds, worth £1700, strange 
to say, went into the pocket of. Lord Glasgow through the exertion 
of His Lordship’s b. c. by Velocipede out of Amulet, who, ridden 
by Robinson at 8st. 7lb., beat Lord Chesterfield’s br. f. by ‘Touch- 
stone out of Rowton’s dam, 8st. 41b., and Colonel Anson’s b. c. Joe 
Lovell, by Velocipede out of Cyprian. Won by half a length.— 
The two colts are in the Derby and St. Leger, and the filly in the 
Oaks and St. Leger. Joe Lovell was amiss.—The betting was 
curious, Joe Lovell and the filly alternately the favorite: the clos- 
ing figures were, 6 to 4 agst. the filly, 7 to 4 agst. Joe Lovell, and 
2 to | agst. the winner, who was immediately after winning backed 
at 50 to | ir. ponies to win the Derby. 


The Great Yorkshire Handicop of 25 sovs each, 15 ft, and 5 only if declared, with 200 ad- 
ded by the corporation ; the second to receive 100 sovs out of the stakes, and the 
third to save his Stake ; the winner to pay +0 sovs towards the expenses ; the win- 
ner of the Leamington Stakes Ylb, or of any handicap amounting to 200 sovs value 
with the winner’s stake from the time of declaring the weights to the time of start- 
ing, bo'h inciusive, 5ib extra ; no horse to carry more than 9ib extra; the St. Leger 
Course ; 76 subs, 45 of whom declared. 


Lord Eglinton’s b.c. Pompey, by Emilius, 3 yrs 6st 7lb... 2... .eencecnceee - M. Noble.... 1 
Mr. Fu. rth’s b. f. Venus, by Sir Hercules, 3 yrs 6st (9lb extra) .......-.... i 2 
Duke of Richmond's b c. Lothario, by Giovanni, 3 yrs 6st .............. Abdale ...... 3 
Lord Miitown’s ch. c. Scalteen. by Philip, 4 yrs 8s8 lib ........... --.--- F. Butler.... 0 
Mr. Jaques’ br f.Semiseria, by Voltaire, 3 yrs 7st... ..-...--.--2e--eeeee Copeland.... 0 
Mr. R. Kitching’s br. f. Priscilla Tomboy, by Tomboy, 4yrs 7st 10i\b...... G. Nobie..... 0 
Mr. Allen’s ch. f. Belle Daine, by Belshazzar, 4 yrs 6st 2ib.............-- Mason ...... 0 
Mr. Forth’s cn. f. Lucy Banks, by Elis,4 yrs 8st 4lb............. a Rogers ..... - 0 
Sir C. Monck’s b. f. by Siikworm—Cast-steel, 3 yrs 5st 2ib ..........--- Wiltingham.. OU 
Mr. Bell’s b. c. Eboracum, by St. Nicholas, 4 yrs Sst 2ib.............--0- Holmes.,.... 0 
Mr. Cuthbert’s b. 1. Queen of the Tyne, by Tomboy, 4 yrs 7st 13lb....... Marson...... v0 
Mr. Sadler’s b. c. The Conqueror ‘h b), by Defence, 4 yrs 6st 10ib.......- Howlett..... 0 
Lord Uhesterfield’s br. c. Jack, by Touc'sstone, 4 yrs 6st 13lb ....... e--e- Simpson..... UV 
Mr. I. Day’s gr. c. Portrait, by Stumps, 3 yrs 7st 13ib..............200---e Wakefield... 

Lord Glasgow’s b. h. Give-him-a Name, by M. Moloch, 5 yrs 7st 9ib...... Nat......... 


Mr. Walker’s b. f Billingham Lass, by Langar, 5 yrs 7st llb..........--.+ Francis ..... 
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At the close of the betting the odds stood thus :—9 to 2 agst. 
The Conqueror (taken), 11 to 2 agst. Lothario, 6 to 1 agst, Semi- 
seria (taken), 8 to 1 agst. Pompey (taken), 8 to. 1 agst. Venus 
(taken), 14 to 1 agst. Portrait, 15 to 1 agst. Eboracum, 16 to 1 agst. 
Scalteen (taken freely), 18 to 1 agst. Give-him-a-Name, 20 to 1 
agst. Billingham Lass, 25 to 1 agst. Priscilla ‘Tomboy, 25 to 1 
agst. Silkworm, 25 to 1 agst. Queen of the T'yne (taken), 25 1 
agst. Belle Dame, and longer odds agst. any other. 

According to her forte, Semiseria took the lead at a good pace, 
followed by Jack, Venus, The Conqueror, Priscilla ‘Tomboy, and 
Billingham Lass, the rest picking their way as well as they could. 
At the Mile-Starting-post, Lothario went to the fore, and the pace 
became first-rate, Semiseria leading. At the Red House, Jack 
gave up all hopes of improving his noble ownet’s training expen- 
ses, by falling in the rear, into which he was in company with ‘The 
Conqueror (?), and several others whose names we have forgotten. 
Semiseria went on with the running at an immense pace, having 
for companions Pompey, Venus, Lothario, Billingham Lass, and 
Priscilla ‘TTomboy—tie cuances of the others were in reality run 
out. About two distances from the Chair, Semiseria shewed symp- 
toms of distress, and Pompey, like the famous General of old, un- 
dertook the command, and carried on the war with the most des- 
perate running ever seen to the end, and had the honor of winning 
the best made Handicap of the season by ahead. Nothing could 
be finer than the riding of M. Noble. Venus, stopped by the 9tb. 
extra, was second ; Lothario, who was disappointed early in the 
race, third; Priscilla Tomboy fourth, Semiseria fifth, Silkworm 
sixth, Eboracum seventh, and Portrait eighth. ‘To say that the 
race was run in three and a half seconds less than the St. Leger 
will tell the reader that the pace must have been “awful.” ‘The 
Dawsons were reported to have been capital winners. 

‘Lhe Marquis of Westminster’s Indiana, 3 yrs., walked over for 
the Doncaster Stakes of 10 sovs. each, with 50 added, the ‘Two- 
mile Course ; and so wore away the third day of the Meeting. 

Thursday.—This was the “ Cup-day,” and the attendance was 
quite equal to the “ Leger-day.” ‘The first event proved that 
Cotherstone was as full of running as ever, for he won the great 
Three-year-old Stakes, worth £2200, over the St. Leger Course, 
in the commonest of canters, beating Napier and Aristides.—4 
and 5 to 1 werg betted on the lucky colors of Mr. Bowes.—F. 
Butler rode the winner.—'Time, three minutes and twenty-one 
seconds. 


The Two Year Old Stakes of 20 sovs. each, colts 8st 7b, fillies 8st4lb; the second to save 
his stake; T Y.C ; 34 sub. 


ee  , T. 2O EP ONCEOR, OF BIBDG 6c cocks iccccnnccdmentsncecececsoe F. Butler... 1 
Lord G. Bentiock’s b. f. All-round-my Hat, bs Bay Middleton .....-.....--- Rogers.... 2 
Mr. Williamson’s b.c. The Cure, by Physician ..........-...---.---------- Hesseltine 3 
Mr. H. Stebbing’s br. f. Celeste. sis. to Edmond, by Muley Moloch........-.- Francis... 0 
Mr. Mostyn’s br. c. Brunel, by Velocipede, out of Birdlime ....--.......---- Marlow... 0 
Mr. St. Puul’s b. or ro. c. Telemachus, by Inheritor—Calypso’s dam........ Marson ... 0 
Mr. Jaques’ b. f. Advice, sister to Galen, by Physiciaun—Galena..........-- Holmes... 0 
Lord Westminste:’s br. f. Carol, sister to Touchstone.............-...---- Darling... 0 
Mr. M, Jones’ br. c. British Tar, by Sheet Anchor, out of Lillah........-.. ~ AES... © 


Betting animated at 6 to 4 agst. The Cure, 4 to I agst. British 
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Tar, 4 to 1 agst. Carol, 5 to 1 agst. Celeste (taken), and 7 to 1 agst. 
any other. 

At the first attempt the lot got away in good order. The Cure, 
according to Robert Heseltine’s custom, took up the running at a 
speed seldom seen in a two-year-old race, All-round-my-Hat 
second, and the rest in a ruck behind. There was no change ob- 
servable till the horses had made the turn, where The Princess 
went to the front horses, and the race was entirely left to Her 
Royal Highness, ‘he Cure, and All-round-my-Hat, nothing else 
being able to live the pace. At the Distance, The Cure died 
away, and Ihe Princess made the rest of the play, and won by 
three lengths. All-round-my-Hat was second, and ‘The Cure two 
lengths behind her.—There cannot be a doubt that the winner is a 
superior filly, but, owing to her temper, she will run only to please 
herself. Celeste cut her leg badly after passing the road : not- 
withstanding, she danced in filth—Run in one minute and forty- 
three seconds.—The Princess was backed after victory to some 
amount at 10 to 1 to win the Oaks. 

After the Innkeeper’s Plate had been disposed. of, to the great 
satisfaction of Sir R. Bulkeley, who was the winner with his cu- 
riously-named colt, Bishop of Romford’s Cob, by Jereed, 3 yrs., 
6st., beating Philip, 3 yrs., 7st., and nine others very easily indeed, 
from the Red House-in, we had ten horses saddled for the Cup 
race, the articles for which were as follows :— 

‘The Cap of 800 sovs.,with 50 added for the owner of the second 
horse, the gift of the Corporation :—three-year-olds, 7st. ; four, 
8st. Slb.; five, 8st. 12lb.; six and aged, 9st. 2lb.; mares and 
geldings allowed 3lb.; distance, about two miles and five furlongs. 
—lIt is useless to enter into a detailed account of a race that can 
be faithfully described in two lines; therefore we shall merely 
say, that Mr. Plummer’s Alice Hawthorn, 5 yrs., ridden by R. He- 
seltine, had the race to herself all the way, and won in a ¢rot by 
twenty lengths. Charles the Twelfth, aged, was second ; Arundo, 3 
yrs., third. ‘These were all that were placed by the Judge, but 
the tailing was so distinct that we do not hesitate to say that 
Venus, 3 yrs., was fourth; Wee Pet, 3 yrs., fifth; Dumpling, 3 
yrs., sixth; Peter the Hermit, 3 yrs., seventh; Semiseria, 3 yrs., 
eighth; ‘The Biddy, 4 yrs.,ninth; and Gorhambury, 3 yrs., tenth. 
— The betting was 5 to 2 agst. Alice Hawthorn (taken), 5 to 2 
agst. Charles the Twelfth, 7 to2 agst. Venus, 7 to 1 agst. Peter the 
Hermit (taken), 10 to 1 agst. Semiseria, 20 to 1 agst. Wee Pet, 
25 to 1 agst. Gorhambury, and 30 to 1 agst. The Biddy.—It was 
a matter of much astonishment why Gorhambury (the second for 
the Derby) should have been sent from Epsom in the condition he 
was in, “as fat as a bullock at Christmas.” We apprehend that 
the Handicappers in future will not look upon this affair as a test 
of Gorhambury’s pretensions. It was said that the Heseltine 
party threw in handsomely: indeed the Stable has been in high 
force at most of the crack Meetings of the year. 

This brought the day’s raving to a close, and the only bets heard 
by us during the evening were 2000 to 100 and 1500 to 100 against 
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Alice Hawthorn for the Cesarewitch Stakes in the Second October 
Meeting—her weight will be 10st. 4lb., too much we should say in 
such a Field of horses. 

For the Derby 11 to 1 was betted agst. The Ugly Buck, 17to 1 
agst. Rattan, 22 to | agst. Orlando, 25 to 1 agst. Wadastra, 30 to 1 
agst. Attaghan, 30 to 1 agst. lonian, 30 to 1 agst. Seaport, 33 to 1 
agst. Saddlebow, 35 to 1 agst. ‘f’Auld Squire, 40 to | agst. Load- 
stone (taken freely), 40 to 1 agst. the Vat colt, and 50 tol (in 
ponies) agst. the Amulet colt. 

Friday.—*Oh! what a falling off was here my countrymen !”’ 
exclaimed we when comfortably stationed inthe Grand Stand. In 
truth,we never saw a less attendance on any day at Doncaster. ‘The 
weather was fine, and the list, if not abundant, still carried the 
face of being “interesting.” ‘The first event was in point of fact 
the leading race of the day: viz. The Park Hill Stakes of 50 
sovs. each, h. ft., for three-year-old fillies ; Sst. 7lb. each; the 
owner of the second to receive 100 sovs. out of the Stakes; St. 
Leger Course ; twenty-seven subs.—Out of this number five sent 
each a goodly representative, and, after a show of a race, Colonel 
Cradock’s bl. Peggy, ridden by Templeman, was declared the 
winner by two lengths. Mr. Payne’s Mania was second, Mr. Os- 
baldeston’s Martingale third, Gipsy Queen fourth, and the once 
famed flyer, the Silkworm filly, filth and last. Mania made all the 
noise in the Ring, and was backed at 6 to 4 on her; 7 to 4 was 
betted agst. Peggy (taken), 7 to 1 agst. Silkworm, and 10 to | agst. 
either of the others.—The winner is a nice filly, and very likely 
to train on. 

The Scarborough Stakes of 30 sovs. each, 20 ft., for three-year- 
olds, colts 8st. 7lb., and fillies 8st. 4lb., St. Leger Course, went 
into the coffers of Mr. Jaques, who with Holmes and Semiseria 
beat ‘The Era and Philip into mince-meat.—The betting was 5 to 
4 on Semiseria.—Nutwith was entered, but being taxed with 7tb, 
extra for ‘ Leger honors,” his lucky owner wisely paid forfeit. 

The Town Plate of 100 sovs., two-mile heats, was won of course 
by Alice Hawthorn, ridden by Marson. In the first heat, Alice 
won in a canter, and could have performed “ ditto” in the second, 
but Marsoa was content to win by half a length. Portrait was 
second in both heats, and Peter the Hermit last. Any odds on 
Alice Hawthorn. 

We cannot conclude our report of the Doncaster Meeting with- 
out paying a just tribute to the Stewardship of the Earl of Eglin- 
ton ; for we never saw rules and regulations better acted up to, or 
more general satisfaction given. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for October, 1843. 
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Che Racing Calendar. 





LEXINGTON, Ky., FALL MEETING. 

A friend nas kindly forwarded to us the annexed report of the late meeting at 
Lexington, one of the most interesting, on several accounts, that has ever taken 
place on this time-honored course. It will be seen that Ruffin and ** The Lucky 
Kentuckian’ are again “in town,’’ having won the great Gold Stake of Se- 
ven/y-two subscribers, at $500 each. Ruffin won the 2d heat in 3:45}, and the 
Sd iv 3:424! We quote :— 

The meeting commenced on Monday, the 18th inst., the day before the regu- 
lar races—under very favorable auspices, the weather being as fine as could be 
desired. The business of the meeting commenced with a moderate stake for 
3 yr. olds, which afforded but little sport, the favorite (Mr. James CLay’s Glen- 
coe filly) having fallen lame a day or two previous, 

MONDAY, Sept. 18, 1843—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Three 

subs. at $100 each, h. ft. Mule hea's. s 
Dr. E. Wartieid's b. c. by Sir Leslie, out of Rocket’s dam ............ eewecenocese 1 1 
J. L. Downiug’s ch. f. by Dick Richardson, dam by Sir Archy ............... ee 

Time, 3:53—3:59. Won very handily. 
TUESDAY, Sept. 19—Purse $350, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 


110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings ailowed 3lbs. Three mile 
heats. 


Dr. E. Warfield’s ch. f. Isola, by Bertrand, out of Susette, 4 yrs........... s 2. ¢@.% 
Geo. E. Blackburn’s ch. g. Frosty, by Eclipse, dam by Rattler, 4 yrs -..... 230 23 
Jos. G. Boswell’s (Co). A. L. Bingaman’s) ch f. Sunbeam, sister to John 

i. TERI, OOS on wicidieends inns seen andeknaaeeesaesianeiinneses 1 2 5 dist. 


T. H. Hunt's (H. W. Farris’s) br. c. Denmark, by Imp. Hedgiord, outof Bet- = 
GON OCT OF ROORKEE, BS GOR icici dccccscisciccnsécosncesctnnsssainwaes 2 eS 30 


F.G. Murphy & Co.’s b. m. Tranbyana, by Imp. Tranby. d. by Eclipse,5y. 4 4 4r.0. 
R.S. Wooding’s ch. h. Red dill, by Medoc, out of Brown Mary by Sump. 


O08, DIE aca ccccaccanescantcnss beacassekentescetakaesssenauennakmen 6 dist. 
H. Daniel’s ch. g. Pan, by Imp. Euvoy, dam by Moses, 4 yrs ...........--- dr 


Time, 6:044—5:45—6:02i—6:44. 

This was decidedly one of the most severe races I ever witnessed. The day 
was extremely hot and oppressive. Sunbeam was freely backed against the 
field in small amounts. In the first heat Sunbeam had an easy run of it; she 
allowed Tranbyana to lead for two miles and a half, and then challenged ; after 
a short breeze, she went in front, and came in an easy winner, In the second 
heat Isola end Tranbvana made the play for the first mile; Red Bill then came 
up, made bis last effort, and tailed, Sunbeam lying second on commencing the 
last round. At the second turn she challenged and lapped the leader, and after 
a slashing race to the distance stand declined Isola winning very cleverly. In 
the third heat Isola did not cool out well. The favorite Tranbyana led for the 
first mile, when Isola took her place. Atthe ** Cow pens’ Denmark tried to 
**come it,” but it was po go, Isola still leading to the last half mile, where 
Frosty made play, and the two sailed away neck and neck ; every inch of ground 
was contested, and on coming home it was decided a dead heat For the fourth 
heat Isola, Frosty, and Sunbeam only appeared, and all seemed tobe pretty well 
used up, particularly the Leviathan filly. They went to work at a slow rate, 
Isola leading, Frosty laboring next. The shine was taken out of Sunbeam, and 


after the first round she was pulled up. Isola finally won the race by about ten 
lengths. 


WEDNESDAY, Sept 20—Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Junius R. Ward’s b.c. Churchill, by Imp. Zinganee, dam by Bertrand, 3 yrs.... 4 1 1 
R. S. Wooding’sb. m. Lavolta, by Medoc, dam by Blackburn’s Buzzard, 5 yrs... 2 3 2 
W.S. Baforo’s (H. Clay, Jun’s.) br. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Goldwire 

by Wnalebone, 5 yrs 2 3 
Jas. K. Duke’s ch. h. T'elamon by Medoc, out of Cherry Elliott, aged ......--.. 1 4d 
Dr. E. Warfield’s b. f. Spinette, by Celestion, out of Alessandria, 4 yrs .....-... 3 dist. 
J. B. Burbridge’s ch. h. Big Alick, by Medoc, dam by Tiger, 5 yrs....-..-seae02. 5 dist, 

Time, 3:49—3:46—3:47. 
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The favorite Telamon won the first heat very handily. The second heat 
Churchill took without any difficulty. In the third, Churchill just did what he 
pleased, and won very handily. The winner is a fine, large, promising colt, and 
ere long you will hear something more of him. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Stable Stake, a Silver Cup, value $50, with $25 added, for 
untried 3 yr. olds, colts S6!bs., fillies 8310s. Mile heats. 


W. Buford, Jun.’s br. c. bv imp. Hedgford, dam by Médoc _-....-....----2-.- a 
S. Davenport’s b.c. Wendover, by Medoc, dam by Trumpator................ 3 2 2 
R. S. Wooding’s ch. c. Count D’Orsay by Medoc, out of Martinette........... 3 4 3 
Dr. E. Warfield’s br. c. by Woodpecker, dam by Snowdrop...........--..-... 1 3 dist. 
G. D. Hunt’s ch. c. by Frank, out of Ten Broeck’s dam..............-....--- 4 dist. 
F. G. Murphy & Co.’s br. c. by Mambrino, dam by Trumpator ..........-.... 6 dist. 


Time, 1:51—1:51—1:57. Won very cleverly. 

Thursday, Sept. 21.—This was the grand day of the meeting, the Produce 
Stake of Seventy-two subscribers, at $500 each, added to which the Associa- 
tion gave a Gold Cup, value $500, one of the largest stakes ever run for in 
America. For eight or ten days previous to the commencement of the races, 
the spirit of speculation was great, it being pretty well ascertained the number 
of co.ts that would make their appearance, and the town, as a consequence, was 
on the qui vive. The attendance on the course was unusually large, notwith- 
standing the extreme heat of the weather. The course was in beautiful order, 


THURSDAY, Sept. 21—Produce Stake for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Seventy- 
two subs. at $500 each, $100 ft., to which the Association will add a Gold Cup, value 
$500. Two mile heats. 

Joseph G. Boswell’s b. c. Ruffin, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Duchess of Marlbo- 


Re CUA GE Te ASC oo dowd nccndcsccsesiséctcccccsececesssccuse 611 
H. Daniel’s b.c. by Medoc, out of Maria Louisa...................----------- 5 42 
J. M. Pivdell’s ch. f. by Medoc, out of Cleanthe by Sumpter.................. 1 2 dist. 
R. Burbridge’s b.c. by Woodpecker, out of Sarah Miller .............-.-.-.- 4 3 dist. 
Sidney Burbridge’s b. c. by Mingo, dam by Waxy.........-.....-----------ee 2 dist. 
J. G. Chiles’ b. f. by Medoc, out of Eliza Tomlinson... ..........--.--------e 3 dist. 

First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 
Time of first mile... 1:53 | Time of first mile..... 1:51 | Time of first mile..... 1:38 


“© © «second mile - 1:56 ** © second mile... 1:544 ** ** second mile.. 1:50+ 


Time of First Heat... 3:49 | Time of Second Heat 3:45} | Time of Third Heat... 3:42} 

Each party planked up their $500 with great confidence, nu doubt being as- 
sured in their own minds that they would rake down the golden prize. The 
betting, bowever, was brisk and heavy on Ruffin against the field ; and large 
amounis were Jaid out upon the others in various ways. Ruffin was brought to 
the post in superb order by his excellent trainer, Ben. Pryor; the others all 
looked weil, though most of them subsequently proved themselves to be either 
out of condition, or of very little acc.unt. In the first heat, the Woodpecker 
colt made all the play for the tirst mile and a half, when Chiles’ filly challenged, 
but fell back after running a few strides. Monk, on the Cleanthe filly, now 
made a dash, and shot past the Woodpecker without anv trouble, and won the 
heat cleverly, the others pulling up within the distance siand. 

Second Heat: It was evident that no running had yet been done. Ruffin had 
still the call. Ali came up to the scratch again, and after a false start, the Cle- 
anthe filly got the bulge, and went to work ata merry lick, and kept up bis ad- 
vantage for the first mile, the Woodpecker lying next, who challenged and passed 
her at the gate, but soou fel! astern again ; at this juucture Ruffin was upwards 
of fifty yardsin the rear. The layers of the odds nuw began to quake in their 
saddles. On the back stretch orders were given tothe boy to lay on the whip ; 
he gave bim just one hearty lick, and the animal responded to it nobly, and ere 
they reached the cow pens, Ruffin was leading the party hard in hand; hence- 
forth he had no difficulty, aud won the heat by four lengths. Tne Mingo colt 
and Chiles’ filly were distanced. 

Third Heat: The thing was now decided—any kind of odds on Ruffin. The 
Cleanthe filly cramped, and was very much disiressed; also the Woodpecker 
seemed to have had his dose. The other two came to the post as fresh as 
ever; indeed, Daniel's colt bad not even made an effort yet. The filly was 
permitted again to cut out the work for about half a mile, and was then passed 
by Daniel’s colt, who likewise, by sufferance, lived in front to the quarter stretch, 
when the favorite quitted the rear and went ahead, and maintained the lead to 
the finish, though the Maria Lovisa colt contended gallantly to the last, Ruffin 
winning by about a length in 3:424, the best third heat of two miles ever made 
in America. The stake, nominally worth $10,000, but intrinsically not worth 
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more than $7500, with other winnings of Ruffin in his 2 yr. old form, amounts 
to upwards of $16,000. The Cup weighs 224 ozs.; it was manufactured by 
Mr. G. W. Stewart, of Lexington ; the execution is highty chaste, and the form 
and design particularly elegant. On the whole, it is of a superior order of work- 
manship, offering no small gratification to the fortunate winner. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Match, $100 aside. Mile heats. 

Jas. O’Mara’s br. f. by Mingo, dam unknown, 3 yrs ..........-....- tics. Oo. 8 
B. G. Thomas’s br. c. vy Woodford, dam by Mendoza, 3 ae hanna: ¢ aaah 
Time, |: 54—1:55—2:06. Won handily 

FRIDAY, Sept. 22—Purse $100, conditions as before Mile hea's. 
Jas. L. Bradley’ s gr.c. Croton, by Chorister, dam by Mucklejohn, 3 yrs ....... 5 
Jos. G. Boswell’s (F Herr’s) b. t. Kate Anderson, by Columbus, d. by Eagle, 3y 2 
R. Burbridge’s (Mr. Webb’s) ch.c. by Woodpecker, dam by Director, 4 yrs 


L, Comb’s (Dr. Mercer’s) b. c. Senctor (Jate Rothschild), by Imp. Zinganee,dam 
Ps WO gnc once winnccnree conan imma aacatuiacmas minmeanainiaas dm seaieinatale 


Geo. E. Blackburn's b. f. ——— oo ree 9 d. by Goode’s Arab, 3yrs 4 
ime, — 1 :50— 

Senator, the invincible, as he was considere4, was backed freely against the 
field, and some bets were made on time, that it would be done under 1:46. On 
starting, the favorite made play, and was never approached, winning the heat 
under a strong pull. 

Second Heat: The betting was now dollars to cents. Two or three false 
starts, aud then Croton bounded off, and led some twenty yards ahead to the 
distance stand, where Jack Miner, his rider, pulied, thinking he had the thing 
safe. Monk, on Senator, struck the spur into him, and stole a march on Crotor, 
and nearly succeeded in heading him, but the latter managed to win by half a 
length. 

Third Heat: This heat was principally between Crotor and the Columbus 
filly, the former winuing very handily by several levgths. Chemisette did not 
‘ make a show at all in the race; an apology is due to her, as it is well known 
that she has not trained well this Fall. 


SATURDAY, Sept. 23—Purse $500, conditions as before. Fourmile heats. 
Jas. L Bradley's b. c. Greyhead. by Chorister, dam by Mucklejohn,4 yrs -......... gE 
Jos. G. Boswell’s (Col. Benjamin’s) ch. m. Arraline, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by 
OED FIG iiin.kiandsicccnsadnntanssddananiedeabbidbnhekeabnaen 2 2 


F.G. Murphy & Co.’s ch. f. Motto, by imp. res ete out of Lady Tompkins,4 yrs 3 3 
Time, 7:453—7: 


Ihave only timeand space to give you “4 on account of this race, the 
result of which was generally opposed to public expectation. Arraline was 
the favorite vs. the field. Motto met with a slight accident a day or two pre- 
vious, which may account for her failure on this occasion. Greyhead was noth- 
ing thouyht of at all; indeed, they were betting he would be distanced ; but he 
proved himself to-day, however, to be of no common order. The first heat 
can be easily described : Greyhound took the lead, and maintained it throughout, 
coming io about 50 yards ahead. 

Arraline yet had the call, but Motto got off w th the lead, and continued lead- 
ing for about two miles and three quarters, when Greyhead caught her, and ran 
a close race down the stretch; at the stand the colt drew clear; going round 
the 2d bend ; Arraline, who had been third all the way, now challenged, and gave 
him a short brush down the back stretch and half down the home stretch, and 
then gave it up, and was beaten by a length in very neat style. 

With this race finished a meeting which was destructive to the favorites, the 
field having won, with a single exception—Ruffin’s race. 


' 
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PETERSBURG, Va., RACES, NEWMARKET COURSE. 


TUESDAY. Sept. 26, 1843—Purse $150, ent. $15, for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs . 


Mile heats. 
Dr. Thos. Payne’s ch. f. Antoinette, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Multiflora by 
PIOONOE ninsnansceccessnvocsnnsss db eebeiakabeaasieheeehnhen ia chebnbbanaein st 
Otway P.Hare’sch. f. by Imp. Priam, out of C Janary by ‘Sir NTIS i. cndsccnscnnne 2d 


A. T. Martin’s b. c. by Imp. Margrave, out of Bandit’s dam 
Time, 1:544—1:56. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 27—Proprietor’s Purse $200, ent. $10, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds 
to carry 86lvs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124/bs., allowing 3lbs. to mares 
and geldings. Two mile heats. 
Thos. D. Watson’s m. Yellow Rose, by Andrew, out of Tuberose by Arab,5yrs.. 1 1 
Isham Puckett’s b. f. by Andrew, dam by Gohanna,4 yrs S 3 


Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s ch.c. Ascot, by lmp. Priam—Screamer by Henry, 4yrs.. 4 3 
George Walden’s ch.c. Alexander, by Bucaneer, dam by Sir Charles, 4 yrs...... 3 dist. 
Dr. Thos. Payne’s b. c. by Imp. Philip, dam by Imp. Luzborough, 3 yrs ......... 5 dist. 
Time, 4:04—4:03. Track very heavy, from rain. 
VOL. XIV. 
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THURSDAY, Sept. 28—Jockey Club Purse $300, ent. $15, conditions as before. Three 
mile heats. 


Col. Wm. R Johnson’s (James Long’s) ch. h. Boston, by Timoleon, out of Rcbin 

Brown’s dam by Ball’s Florizel, 10 yrs......-....------.-----+--2----2-- Craig. 1 1 
George Walden’s bl. c. Black Dick, by Imp. Margrave, dam by Pamunky,4 yrs.... 2 2 

‘ Time, 6:10—6:21. Track very heavy. 

Tell Fashion’s boys to be easy—the old horse (Boston) is rather lame, and 
that Blue Dick has two sets of reins on to keep him off her! If the two Dicks 
hang her ladyship, her shirt may turn toa dickey. If we had her only once at 
Newmarket, she might not be quite so fashionable—you know how aristocratic 
our V:rginians are at home. This is probaoly all a dispute about nothing, as 
the Register may shew. I see she ‘* feels herself,” as she comes to Alexandria. 
It would be a pity to hurt her there, because, let her prosper, end her friends 
might get still further over their indifference [‘*in a horn!) about coming 
South. All they want is confidence to take them anywhere. But all the horses 
in Virginia are conquered by Nuithern tours. Now let them come to Virginia 
next Spring. 





THE GREAT RACES AT NASIIVILLE, TENN. 


THE TRIAL, PEYTON, AND ALABAMA STAKES, 





The regular Jockey Club Races commenced at Nashville on Monday, the 
9:h instant, previous to which came off several inconsiderable stakes, the results 
of which are anuexed. Our special correspondent a'so furnishes a report of the 
three great events, from which it will be seen that Col. Hampton of South 
Carolina, won the Trial Stokes—Tuomas Kingman, Esq , of Alabama, the Pey- 
ton Stakes, and Lucius J. Poik, Esq., of Tennessee, the Alabama,Stakes. 

Here is a report of the “‘common doings,’”’ preperatory to the great event. 
We must premise that the weather was fine on Thursday, but on Friday it 
commenced raining ard continued incessantly until Saturdav evening. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 5, 1843—Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100— 


5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs., allowing 3ibs. to mares and geldings, Three 
subs. at $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


Wm. Beard’s ch. c. Joe Chalmers, by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Rachel by Whale- 
bone, 3 yrs 


B. Johnson’s gr. h. Magnus, by Imp. Luzboroug, dam by Bagdad, 5 yrs........... 2 3 
Time, 1:52—1:54. 
A very trifling affair for the winner. 
SAME DAY-—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that never won a race, colts 
86lbs., fillies 83los. Four subs. at $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 

Hon Balie Peyton’s ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder ...............- zt 
Murphy & Henry’s b.f. by Imp. Berners’ Comus, dam by Imp. Sultan............. 2 2 
Time, 1:56—2:04. 

A soft snap for Mr. Peyton’s colt. 
FRIDAY, Oct. 6— Sweepstakes for untried 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Six subs 
a' $50 each, h. ft. Mile neats. 

T.J. Munford’s ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan—Maria Shepherd by Sir Archy.......... 1 1 
B. Johnson’s ch. f. by Benbow, dam by Director ....... eed ca nies a ee 2 2 
Time, 2:01-2:13. 

The course was so heavy, that the race was no test of the ability of a race 
horse. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 7—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 75lks., fillies 72lbs. Sixsubs. at 
$100 each, $35 ft. One mile. 


Henry Dickenson’s b. f. Fanny King, vy Imp. Glencoe, dam by Sir Richard........... 1 

B. Johnuson’s b.c by Volney, dam by Andrew Jackson... 2.2.2.2 ee cee eee eee e eee 2 

J. ©. Guild’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine [Lllbs. extra)........- 3 

H. M. Clay’s ch.c. Paul De Kock, by ~~ og dam by Stockholaer 3 
‘ime, 1:59. 





An excellent race, considering the state of the weather and course, and ea- 
sily won. Mr. Guitp’s Leviathan filly carried 11lbs. over weight ! 


SAME DAY—Second Race— Sweepstakes for 3 yr, olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Five 
subs. at $150 each, $50 ft. Two mile heats. 


John B. Carter’s br. f. Revere, by Imp. Ainderby, dam by Giles Scroggins .......... 1 1 
J. D. Gordon’s ch. c. by Imp. Relshazzar, dam by Pulaski....... 2.2.2... 0. eee e 5 2 
A. Wood’s ch. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Partnership .................-----0e 3 3 
Miles Kelly’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Richard ..................----- 24 
J. Nichol’s ch. c. by Eclipse, dam by Imp. Luzborough 2.2... cece cece ence accencce 4 5 


Time, 4:08—4;07. 
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This was quite a betting race in a small way ; the Leviathan filly had the 
call. Both heats were very handily won. 


Monday—The TRIAL Stake. 

The regular Club Meeting commenced oa Monday, the ball being opened 
with the race forthe Trial Stake. Un‘ortunately the course was a perfect hodge 
podge of mud and water, Our reporter writes that the assemblage of strangers 
was not s9 numerous as might have been expected, though the throng greatly 
exceeded any crowd ever before seen on the course. The race :— 

MONDAY, Oct. 9, 1843—The TriaL Stakes—with the Produce of mares covered in 1839 
—now 3 yrs. old; colts 86ibs., fillies 83ibs. Twenty-s:x subscribers at $1000 each, half 
forteit, or $250 if declared by the Ist Jan. 1842. Two mile heats. 

Col. Wade Hampton’s b.f. Margaret Wood, oy Imp. Priam, out of Maria West 


(Wagner and Fanny’s dam) by Marion ...........22------e-eee Jas. Welch. 3 1 1 
Lucius J. Polk’s (Geo. W. Cheatham & Uo.’s) ch. f. Léatuna, by Imp. Ain- 

derby, out of imp. Jenuv Milis by Whisker............2 2.22.2. ee eee Monk. 2 3 2 
Col. John C. Guiid’s ch f. by imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine ............ 1 2 dist. 


Time, 4:043—4:124—4:17%. Course very heavy. 
The following were also nominated :— 

James Jackson named produce of Imp. Gallopade ana Imp. Glencoe. 
Samuel Ragland named produce ot P:eston’s dam ana Othello. 
Thomas Watson named produce of Imp. Pickie and Imp. Glencoe. 
Willis H. Boddy named produce of Oscar’s sister and Imp. Leviathan. 
L. P. Cheatham named produce of Isabella and Imp. Priam. 
Wm. H. Polk named produce of Imp. Trinket and Imp. Ainderby. 
R. K. Polx named produce of Seljia Burns and Imp. Ainderby. 
Nich. Davis named produce of Imp. Design and Count Badger. 
E. H. Boardman named produce of Imp. Pienty and Imp. Consol. 
J. W. Camp named produce of Vanity and Imp. Leviathan. 
Hick. Lewis named produceof Salome and Imp. Luzborough. 
H. Dickerson named produce of Mary Smith aod Imp. Leviathan. 
George Elliott named produce of Hibernia and Imp. Leviathan. 
Samuel! Ragiand named produce of Otheljlo’s dam and Imp. Leviathan. 
Alex Barrow uamed produce of Lilac and tmp. Glencoe. 
T. Kirkman named produce of Imp. Gutty and Imp. Glencoe. 
Wm. Wynn named produce of Victoria and Picion. 
E. H. Boardman named produce of Sarah Bell and Imp. Consol. 
Isaac Lane & James Jackson named produce of an Aaron mare and Imp. Glencoe 
Also - sg ot - Harriet and Imp. Glencoe. 
Thos. T. Hurt named produce of Blackbird aud Imp. Ainderby. 
W. Hampton named produce of Bay Maria and Imp. Priam. 
John S. Corbin named produce of Imp. My Lady and Imp. Priam. 


The Priam filly was the favorite, but the betting was not very spirited. Af- 
ter several false starts they got off, the Leviathan filly cutting out the work 
with the favorite laving 2d. The Leviathan won the heat cleverly as Margaret 
Wvood never made a stroke for it, and the Ainderby filly was unable to do more 
than force the running. After this heat the Leviathan filly had the cail in the 
betting. Margaret Wood trailed to the last quarter, where she made a brilliant 
challenge, and after a prodigious brush won the heat on the post by halfa neck 
only! In the 3d heat Margaret Wood made all the running, and won by near- 
ly a hundred yards. 

The intrinsic value of the stake won by Col. Hampton it is thought will ex- 
ceed $8 000. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—The CUMBERLAND Stake, for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. 


Thirteen subs. at $300 each, $100 it. Two mile heats. 
David Heinsohn’s br.c. Consol Jr., by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. The Nun's 


Daughter by Filho da Puta...0.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecescosece i ae 
Hugh & John Kirkman’s b. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Florestine by 
WHINE ioc.cccncsconcavascncansadbebesduak deus ebinninseboesbobion ite tntiien 12 2 


Time, 4:16—4:12—4:23. 
A very well contested affair, won in fine style. 





Tuesday—The PEYTON Stake. 

Well, the long agony is over, and the Stake has gone into the pocket of 
Tuomas Kirkman, Esq. of Florence, Ala. The winner was trained by Van 
Leer, from Long Island, and is named Peytona. She is said to measure 
sizteen hands three inches under the standard, with muscle and bone sufficient 
to match her immense height. Col. Hampron’s Herald made all the ruuning 
in the last three heats, and many think would have won the Stake had he gone 
for the 1st heat, which he threw away. Three years ago in this paper we of- 
fered to take the nominations of Col. Hampton and Mr. Kirkman against the 
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field, for all the “tin” we could command. Here is a short report of the race, 

of which we are to have a more graphic one next week, from the pen of 

** Rover :"— 

TUESDAY, Cct. 10—The PEytTon Stake—a Produce Stake for coits and fillies foaled 
Spring of 1839, now 4 yss. old, colts 10Uibs., fillies 97lbs. Thirty subscribers at $5000 
each, $1000 forfeit. If subscriber, colt, or filly cies, no forfeitto beclaimed. Four 


mile heats. 
Thomas Kirkman’s (of Alabama) ch. f. Peytona, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giant- 


ess by Imp. Leviathan...... ere oasabacel F. P. Palmer (alias Barney). 3 4 1 1 
Col. Wade Hampton’s (of South Carolina) ch. c. Herald, by Pienipotentiary, 

out of Imp. Delphine (Monarch’s dai) by Whisker.......-.. Tom Mooney. 4 1 2 2 
Hon. Alex. Barrow’s (of Louisiana) ch.c. by Imp. Skylark, out of Lilac by 

Mi IE bccn ncdennetncntdesshabmanmanseseanchenssséus John Ford. 1 2 3 3 
Hon. Bailie Peyton’s (ot Louisiana) br. f. Great Western, by lmp. Luzborough, 

out of Black Maria (own sister to Shark) by Eclipse... .........--- Monk. 2 3 dist 

First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. Fourth Heat. 

First mile .... 2:29} | First mile .... 2:20] First mile ..... 2.11 | First mile -.... 2:18 
Second mile .. 2:05} | Second mile... 2:17 | Second mile ... 2:17 | Second mile ... 2:13 
Third mile.... 2:11 | Third mile .... 2.08 | Third mile ..... 2:07 | Third mile..... 2:02 


Fourth mile... 2:06 | Fourth mile... 2:05 | Fourth mile ... 1:58] Fourth mie ... 2:19 


First Heat.... :52 | Second Heat .. 8:50 | Third Heat .... 8:33 | Fourth Heat ... 8:52 


The following were also nominated :— 

Hon. Balie Peyton & A. Henderson, of La., named produce of Maria Shepherd by 
Sir Archy and, Imp. Priam. 

James Kirkman, of La.—Imp. Eliza, by Rubens, and Imp. Glencoe. 

Col. Wm. Wynn, of Va.—Isabella by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 

Also + ‘© —Trumpetta by Mons. Tonson, and linp. Priam. 

Maj. Thos. J. Wells, of La.—Imp. Pickle by Emilius, and Imp. Glencoe. 

James Jackson, of Ala.—Imp. Delight by Reveller, and Imp. Glencoe. 
e Col. Thos. Watson, of Tenn.—Imp. Miss Golborne by Lottery, and Imp Berners’ 

omus. 

Wma. G. Haun, of Miss.—Rattlesnake by Bertrand, and Imp. Hedgford. 

Col. Geo. Eliiott & Hugh & Joo. Kirkman, of Tenn.—Hibernia by Sir Archy, and Imp. 
Leviathan. 

Aiso es a +s ee — Imp. Florestine by Whisker, and 
Imp. Leviathan. 

Maj. A. J. Davie, of Tenn.—-Imp. Doris by The Colonel, and [mp. Lurcher. 

Henry Wilkes, of Md.—Flirtilla by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 

James Long, of Va.—Flirtilla Jun, by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 

P. A. Prindie, of S. C.—Aggy Down by Timoleon, and Imp. Priam. 

Col. A. L. Bingaman, of Miss.—Own sister to Betsey Malone by Stockholder, and 
Woodpecker. 

Henry A. Tayloe, of Ala.—Howa by Imp. Luzborough, and Mingo. 

J.C. & Hugh Rodgers, of N. C.—Pollv Peacham by John Richards, andImp. Priam. 

W.D. Amis & M.Hunt, of Miss. —Eliza Drake by Shawnee, and Imp. Chateau Margaux. 

W.H.E. Merritt, of Va., and Col. L. P. Cheatham, of Tenn.—Alice Riggs by Imp. 
Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 

John C. Beasley, of Tenn.—Kathleen by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 

Maj. Wm. R. Peyton, of Tenn.—Black Kitty Clover by Eclipse, and Pacific. 

John Blevins & Samuel J. Carter, of Ala.—Miss Medley and Wild Bill. 

J. M. Pindell, of Ky.—Marcella by Alfred, and Eclipse. 

W. H. E. Merritt & Brothers, of Va.—Imp. Peri by Wanderer, and Imp. Priam. 

Also = "= ‘* —Imp. Bustle by Whalebone, and Imp. Priam. 

John C. Rodgers, of N. C.—Wagner’s dara and Andrew. 


The course was exceedingly deep and tough; it will be seen that ro running 
took place in the first two miles of each heat. The winner, a friend writes us, 
was exceedingly well managed. Herald was the favorite against the field, his 
friends thinking the heavy state of the course in his favor Senator Barrow's 
Skylark colt won the Ist heat without any contest, the favorite and the winner 
waiting on, and watching each other without making an effort. The 2d heat 
was won by Herald, by about a length, with great apparent ease. Herald made 
all the running io the 3d heat, leading for three miles and three-quarters, when 
the Glencoe filly challenged him, and beat him out by half a length. The 4th 
heat was a repetition of the 31; Herald again very imprudently cut out all the 
work, and was beaten in a‘brush down the last quarter-stretch by about two 
lengths. 

The winner was capitally jockied by Palmer—better known as ‘* Barney.” 
She was nominated in the stake by ‘* Col. Tom Watson,” the trainer. The 
stake is estimated to be worth about $35,000. Van Leer brought the winner 
to the post in superb condition, fully justifying the opini n we expressed of his 
ability a8 a trainer years ago, when he left here for the South. We hope Van 
Leer has sent an early report of the race to *‘ Dr. Robert W. Withers, of 
Greensborough, Alabama,’’—just to put him out of his misery ! 
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Wednesday—The ALABAMA Stake. 

This afforded the best race of the three great events; the time made, and 
the result, demonstrate the superiority of the two vominations that were Ist and 
2d. The course was in much better order for making good time than on the 
previous day ; stil! it was tough and heavy. Here is the result :— 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11—The ALABAMA Stakes—a Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, colts 

10Uibs., fillies 97ibs. Fifteen subscribers at $2000 each, half forfeit, or $500 if de- 


clared by Ist Jan. 1841 ; the 2d horse to receive back hisstake. Three mile heats. 
Lucius J. Polk’s (Geo. W. Cheatham & Co.’s) ch.c. Ambassador, by Plenipoten- 


tiary, out of Imp. Jenny Mills by Whisker ........2-- ence een nenecenenee Monk. 1 1 
Thomas Kirkman’s ch. f. Cracovienne (own sister to Reel), by Imp. Glencoe, out of 
Sin: Sees BN EON, «cs enchanetiesenabbensemhbeneaseandnaneanannee 2 2 


Capt. N Davis’ch.c. Joe Bradley, by Imp Leviathan—Imp. Design by Tramp.... dist. 
Charles Bosley’s & Henry M. Clay’s gr. f. by Imp. Philip, out of Gamma’s dam by 


I eae a A Lata dist. 
; First Heat. Second Heat. 
Bane OF 2G MID... nnnncnsceccice 2:08 | Time of Ist mile ................ 1:55 
fi te |e tn ge mene AE 1:54 ETI: OE a tes 1:57 
oe OU ee ee 1:57 . ae Le 
eRe: wen | — 
Time of First Heat ............ - 5:59 | Time of Second Heat............ 5:544 


The following were also nominated :— 

James Jackson named ch. c. by Imp. Giencoe, out of Waxlight. 

Maj. Samuel Ragland named b. f by Imp. Glencoe, out of Otheilo’s dam. 

R. K. Polk namedb f. by The Colonel, out of Imp. Pledge. 

E. H. Boardman named b. f. by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Wofal. 

W. H. Polk named ch. c. by The Colonel, out of Imp. Trinket. 

Jesse Cage named gr.f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Fanny Mariz. 

Col. Geo. Elliott named ch. c. (bro.to Sarah Bladen) by Imp. Leviathan—Morgiana. 

Geo. W. Polk named ch. f. by Glaucus, out of Imp. Primrose. 

Col. J. W. Camp named ch. c. by Imp. Luzborough, out of Salty Dancey. 

Oliver Towles named ch.c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Molly Long. 

Col. Wm. Wynn named b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Flirtilla Jun. 

Our reporter writes that this was one of the best races he ever witnessed. 
The Glencoe filly, Cracovienne, (sister to Reel, Waltz, Fandango, and Cotil- 
lion,) was the favorite at 2 to | against the field. She went off with the lead 
and ma iotained it for three quarters of a mile, when Ambassador challenged and 
passed her at quarter horse speed. Indeed Monk could not restrain him, and 
at the close of the Ist mile he led the field fifty yards! At the close of the 2d 
mile Joe Bradley was in difficulty, and the Philip filly already out of her dis- 
tance. On the last quarter Barney brought up Cracovienne, but finding he 
could not reach Ambassador. he pulled up and fell just within his distance,while 
the other two were no where! Joe Bradley was distanced by about two lengths, 
while Gamma’s half sister was beaten into fits. The prejudice against the 
Plenipo stock served to keep Cracovienne the favorite, notwithstanding the 
show she made in the Ist heat. In the 2d, she made several ineffectual efforts 
for the lead, which merely demonstrated the colt’s superiority, as he was never 
caught, and won by 50 yards! The value of the stakes is about $17,000. 

Tuurspay, Oct. 12 —The sports of this popular meeting commenced to-day 
with renewed vigor. The weather was fine, but, as might have been expected, 
the attendance was not quite so great as on either of the previuus days. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 12, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $300, ent. $20 added, free for all ages, 3 
yr. olds to carry 86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124los., allowing 3lbs. 
to mares and geldings. Two mile heats. 


G. W. Cheatham’s ch. c. Vagrant, by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. Vaga, 4 yrs.... 1 1 
Jesse Cage’s ro. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Napoleon, 4 yrs ....... peesccanee § 3 
Col. W. Wynu's b. c. Hazard, by Imp. Pnilip, dam by Biuster, 4 yrs ....... acco. oo 
Thos. Alderson's ch. f. Tarantule, by {mp. Belshazzar, dam by Stockholder,4 yrs 8 4 
J.S. Brien’s ch c. Silkworm, by Marion, dam by Jerry, 4 yrS.ceo--ce-cen---e--ee 6 5 
Hugh Kirkman’s (A. P. Yourie’s) ch. g. by Citizen, dam by Timoleon, 5 yrs ..... 7 6 
Hon. Balie Peyton’s ch.c. by Imp. Rowton, dam by Roanoke, 4 yrs...........-. 5 7 
Capt. N. Davis’ ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Piony by Count Badger, 3 yrs.... 3 dist. 
Henry Dickenson (J. Bachelor’s} b.f by Pacific, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs........ 9 dist. 


Time, 4:02—3:55. 

Hazard rather the favorite. The Glencoe led off, and carried on the running 
merrily for the firstround. At the secoad turn from the stand Vagrant shot 
ahead, took the lead, and kept it, winning the heat very handily. In the second 
heat Vagrant had the call. Vagrant and Hazard went off together, the geld- 
ing lying 34. The former two ran side by side for the first round ; on the third 
turn — took a considerable lead, and maintained it to the end, winning 
cleverly. 
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SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Seven subs. 
at $50 each, $5 ft. Two mile heats. 


J. P. W. Gordon’s ch. f. by Rubin Hood, dam by Pulaski....... iakesanmleaccdaeabiae .. 2 
Gen. Wooltolk’s b. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder ............-..0---- 2 0 
J.G. Shegog’s ch.c. Bill Edwards, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Oscar........-.... » & ® 


Time, 4:06—4:02. 
Boh heats were won in very good style. A dead heat for the second place 
between the two Leviathans. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 13—Jockey Club Purse $400, ent. $30, conditions as on Thursday, Three 
mile heats. 
Thos. Kirkman’s br. g. Saartin, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Timo- 

Wi tN. ket nandehencndnededbecetandes ena chesadbeeuhaweeans F.C. Palmer. 1 1 
Jno. S. drien’s b. f. Miss Beil, by Imp. Consol-—Imp. Amanda by Murisco,4yrs.. 5 2 
Col. Geo. Elliott’s (Jas. Murreil’s) ch.c. by John Richards, dam by Waxy, 3 yrs_ 2 dist. 
Maj. Sam! Kagland’s ro. m. Julia Fisher, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Timo- 


TROL MIE. cscenccabeiessendsnncsh ones aadebanbunesabsbedageocbeeesacnessss 3 dist. 
Thos. Alderson’s ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Merlin, 3 yrs............... 4 dist. 
Hon. Balie Peyton’s b. c. by Pacific, dam by Eclipse, 4 yrs ............-..-..--- dist. 

First Heat. Second Heat 
Zme of Tet Mile .....<cccccccce « %:00'| Time of lat mille...........c..000 1:57 
~~ Se OO Coaaeeeiie ee ete: Ui nO er on ee 1:55 
- "Se  cededaeesenenas oe iiae eae C° onan 1:55 
Time of First Heat ......... ee | Time of Second Heat,........... 5:47 


Another beautiful day, and the course in superb order. Betting 210 Lon 
Saertio vs. the field. The first two miles and a half the John Richards colt 
made all the running, and looked very like a winner, Julia Fisher lying about 
three lengths behind, Saartin 34. At this juncture Saartin burst away from Ju- 
lia, went within a length of the colt, and quietly waited urtil half way 
down the home stretch, where he shot ahead, and won the heat by a length. 

Second heat: Any sort of odds was upon Saartin. The running in the first 
mile was between Miss Bell and the John Richards colt, the filly leading, Saar- 
tin 3d, and the others some fifty yards behind. On finishing the second round 
Miss Bell was still ahead, Saartin 2d, and the John Richards used up, in com- 
pany with the other two. On entering on the last mile Saartin lapped the filly, 
and the pace increased ; Saartin, without much trouble, shook off his competi- 
tor, and then went to work at a tremendous burs of speed, going like a scared 
dog, and kept up the lick, distancing the party, excepting Miss Bell, who just 
barely dropped in. 


SAME DAY-—Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse $100, ent. $25 added, conditions as be- 
fere. Mule heats. 


D. McManus’ ch. m. by Pacific, dam by Lance,5 yrs ............- John Ford. 6 1 1 
Henry M. Clay’s b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Phillis, ree 1 5 2 
Col. Geo. Elliott’s (Jesse Cage’s) b.f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Napo- 
Re as Nee a daee bkeaiae ce meena ca wadbaenis 3 3 
F. A. Henry’s ch.c. Silkworm, pedigree above, 4 yrs......----.---e--2eeeneee 7 2 4 
B. Johnson’s gr. h. Magnus, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Bagdad, 5 yrs....... 3 4 dist. 
Maj. Saml. Ragland’s b. f. by Othello, out of Imp. Urganda, 3 errr 4 6 dist. 
Thos. J. Munford’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs...... 5 dist. 


Time, IL: 524—1: 53—1:54. 

To wind up the meeting, on Saturday we were favored with three races, That 
which excited the most interest was for the Four mile Purse, for which six 
started. Cracovienne, sister to Reel, who was second to Ambassador in the 
Alabama Stake, was the favorite at 2 to 1 vs. the field. The course was never 
in better order, and presented a very gay appearance. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 14 Jockey Club Purse $700, ent. $40 added, conditions as before. 
Four mile heats. 
Thomas Kirkman’s gr. f. Cracovienne (own sister to Reel), by Imp. Glencoe, out of 
Imp. Gallopade by Catton, 4 yrs ........ cecccccccccccccccccces ooo F.C. Palmer. 1 1 
Geo. W. Cheatham’s (D. Heinsohn’s) b.c. Joe Chalmers, by Imp. Consol, out of 
Dc BES OP PIO OOOD, O FER. on ooo ciccaccccnpoccccccedséacdctoncscocssncce 
J. S$. Brien’s (Chas. M‘Laren’s) br. m. Clara Boardman, by Imp. Consol, out of Sally 
Bell ee SS CE a een 
~ M. Clay’s gr. m. Nancy Campbell, by Imp. Merman, cam by Sir William,5yrs.. 3 4 
Col. Geo. Elliott’s (Jas. Murreli’s) ro. c. by John Richards, dam by Whip, 4 yrs... dist. 
John Kirkman’s (0. Towles’) ch. c. by [mp. Leviathan, out of Molly Long, 4 yrs.. dist. 





First Heat. Second Heat. 

Time of Ist mile tesla apse wunmee etme) Ciel 166 WU. .ccacscesecass<s 2:02 
A an Re 1:54 
I 1:59 i> Se OR en ig a 1:56 
ht cae ee ae. | a, eR we eeD e 1:35 

Time of First Heat......... o---- 7:50] Time of Second Heat .....-.... « TAT 
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Cracovienne went off with the lead, Jue Chalmers keeping her company, the 
others upwards of fifty yards in the rear. On finishing the first mile, the 
two were locked, Cracovienne being on the inside; Barney, her rider, was 
unable to brace or control her, in consequence of his having lost his outside stir- 
rup, which gave way. She, however, contiued to lead, Joe pressing her all he 
could, but he was never able to head her. She won the heat in handsome style, 
making the best time that has ever been made, by five seconds, on this course. 
The John Richards and Leviathan colts were distanced. 

In the second heat Nancy Campbell took the lead at her best speed, and was 
allowed to remain in front to the finish of the third mile; Cracovienne then 
challenged, and passed her with perfect ease, and was never afterwards headed. 
Joe Chalmers placed himself 2d on the third turn, Clara Boardman also took 
the 3d position on the last quarter stretch home. The race was won by about 
two lengths very handily, Joe Chalmers, runniug a good 2d, proving himself to 
be not only a game, but a horse of first rate speed. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—The TENNESSEE Siake for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. 
Thirteen subs. at $200 each, h. ft. Mule heats. 

R. C. Whitesides’ b. f. by Imp Leviathan, dam by Stockholder.............. —— 2 | 
Willet & Parker’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Charies............... — 
Time, 1:53}—1:55—2:00 
SAME DAY—Third Race—Proprietor’s Purse $100, ent. $25 added, for 3 yr. olds not 

winners at this meeting, weights as before. Mile heats. 
J.B.Carter’s (J. H. French’s) b. f. Ann Hayes, by imp. Leviathan, d.by Pacific. 2 1 1 
A. M. Hamiin’s b. f. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Stockho!der.....2..........-- 42 2 
Hugh & John Kirkman’s b. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Florestine....... 3 3 3 
Capt. N. Davis’ ch. f. Sally Fearn, by Imp. Gleucoe—Peony by Count Badger... 1 4 dr 
Time, 1:49}—1:513—1:55. 
With this race as fine a race-week as ever was known concluded, the com- 
‘pany being much more numerous than on any former occasion ; in fact, a more 
brilliant meeting has never.been witnessed. 





P.S. The Proprietors of the course determined, after the regular meet- 
ing was concluded, to give two small purses for “* the wall flowers.” The results 
are subjoined :— 


MONDAY, Oct. 16—Proprietor’s Purse $100, for beaten 3 yr. olds, added to a subscrip- 
tion of $25 each, colts 86lbs.., fillies 83ibs. Mule heats. 


M. Kelly’s ch f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Richard............ eae oe ae 
A. M. Harrison’s b. g. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Stockholder.............. s a6 2 
Murre!] & Lamless’ch.c. Red Luke, by eke Richards, dam by Waxy.......... 23 3 
Capt. N. Davis’ b. c. Capt. Symmes, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Kitty Clover.... 1 2 4 


Time, 1:53—1:53—1:55. 
TUESDAY, Oct. 17—Proprie‘or’s Purse $100, added to a subscription of $25 each 
weights as before. Mile heats. 
Maj. Samuel Ragland’s b. f. by Othello, out of Imp. Urganda, 3 yrs....... — = 
J. D. Gordon’s ch. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Pulaski, 3 yrs -......... ee 
Hugh Kirkman’s (Hon. Bailie Peyton's) b. c. Burkhardt, by Pacific, dam by 
Eclipse, 4 yrs eer err eae eeee ea eee eeeer eee e eee en ee eenaeeeeee 3 
Henry M. Ciay’s b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Phillis, 4 yrs -.........cenceee 4 
Time, 1:52—1:54—1:54—1:56. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., OAKLAND COURSE. 
FROM A SPECTATOR. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 3, 1843— Proprietor’s Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 
86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3lbs. tomares and geld- 
ings. Mile heats. 

Frederick Herr’s b. f. Kate Anderson, by Columbus, dam by Imp. ie. 
Bele. 3 990 ccncceescncccncccdcéccscocesscnsesensesessgessencsoes Wild Bill. 

D. Heinsolin’s b. f. Mary Caurchill. by Imp. Barefoot, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs... 

R.S. Weoding’s ch. c. Count D’Orsay, by Medoc—Martinett by Sumpter, 3 yrs... 

Jas. L. Bradiey’s gr. c. Croton, by Cnorister. dam by Mucklejohn, 3 yrs......... 

J. R. Ward’s (R. Burbiidge’s) br.c. by Woodpecker, out of Sarah Miller by 
Whipster, 3 yrs........------------ wen ee cece cece enscescceces conecccess esse 3 Sr 

Heman Woods’ b. c. Bill Miller, by Eclipse, dam by Sumpter,4 yrs............ 4 dist. 

Time not reported. 


The time is slow, owing to the track being heavy, from ploughing rather late 
to get in prime order, but still it is very safe. 

Croton was the favorite against the field, and won the first heat handily. In 
the second keat he wrenched hie hip in the first quarter, and the heat was won 
by Kate Anderson, Croton gallantly contesting it to the stand, Croton was 
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now withdrawn, and Kate Anderson won the 3d heat and race. She was trained 
for Mr. Herr by J. B. Pryor, Col. Byncaman’s trainer. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct, 4—Proprietor’s Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile 


heats. 
Jas. Shy’s ch. f. Calanthe by Medoc, dam by Sumpter, 3 yrs .....--.-... J.Minor. 2 1 1 
F. Herr’s (J. B. Pryor’s) ch. c. Red Oak, by Birmingham, dam by Rattler,. yrs. 1 2 2 
E. V. Godwin’s (R. S. Wooding’s) ch. m. Geneva, by Medoc, 5 yrs............. S22 


Time, 3:53+—3:52—4:01. 

This was a very exciting race, although not made in the forties ;—it was first 
rate for the track. Red Oak won the Ist heat with ease, his rider not being 
able to hold him ; betting now 3to 1 on him. The 2d heat was won by Calan- 
the, after a splendid brush with her opponents, so that a blanket would have co- 
vered them for a quarter of a mile. Third heat :—Geneva led for the Ist mile, 
Red Oak 2d, and the first quarter of the 2d Calanthe made a brush again, and 
the thing was out. Red Oak was the favorite, although I heard Mr. Pryor tell 
his friends not to bet on his horse, as he had been complaining for some time. 

We copy the result of the 3d day’s racing, and the entries forthe 4th day, 
from the Louisville ‘* Journal :”— 

THURSDAY, Oct. 5—Proprietor’s Purse $400, conditions as before. Three mile heats 
J. R. Ward’s b. c. Alex. Churchill, by Imp. Zinganee, dam by Bertrand, 3 yrs..... l 
Jas. L. Bradley’s (Dr. E. Warfield’s) b. f. Isola, by Bertrand,d. by Aratus.4yrs. 4 2 
F.G. Murphy’s b. m. Tranbyana, by Imp. Tranby—Lady Tompkins by Eclipse,5y 2 3 
Wm. S. Buford’s (Henry Clay, Jr.’s) br.c. by Imp. Glencoe—Imp. Goldwire,4ys 3 dist. 

Time, 5:55—5:49. 

The following are the entries for the Club Purse of $600, Four mile heats : 

F.G. ie & Co.’s ch. f. Motto, by Imp. Barefoot, dam by Eclipse, 4 yrs. 

James L. Bradley’s b. c. Grey Head, by Chorister, dam by Mucklejohn, 4 yrs. 

F. Herr’s (J, B. Pryor’s) ch. m. Araline, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 5 yrs. 

It rained incessantly on the day in which this race was to come off, and from 
a remark made by our friend, J. Binney Marsa tt, in his “ Daily Kentuck- 
ian,’’ we are led to suppose that of the three entries, two were for postponing 
the race, while one insisted on its being run. Col. O., it seems, ** made every 
effort to bring on the race.”’ Col. O. wrote us from Cincinnati, under date of 
the 11th inst, that he closed his meeting after the Three-mile-day, as he found 
he should lose an amount he could not pay promptly in cash. As far as the 
races had come off he paid, and he publicly announced that being a loser thus 
far on the meeting, he hoped gentlemen would not insist on his putting up a 
purse for Four mile heats, as it rained in torrents on Friday, (when it was to 
have been run for) and also throughout Saturday, so that no one would have 
attended. In this determination, Col. O. remarks ‘‘] am glad to say every 
one acquiesced.” MarsHaci improved the opportunity here presented of 
paying Col. O. the following compliment :— 

We take this occasion to repeat what we have often remarked, that Col. Y. 
N. Oliver has done more to elevate the Turf in Kentucky, than ail the breed- 
ers, trainers, and runners in it. He has procured name ard fame for the Oak- 
land Course second to none in America, and has contributed as much as any 
citizen to bring active and productive capital into Louisville. We regret that 
he is made the sufferer by the turn the sports of the week have taken; but it 
is in the purse only—he maintains his position as a prince of Turfmen, and a 
polite, accomplished, true-hearted man. 





Extraordinary Race.—In the English “ Racing Calendar,” of 1770, page 56, 
we find the following match recorded :— 


4 Ae ery: Rutlandshire, June 29, 1770 ; Match for £50. Twenty miles. 
Mr. Lenton’s br. h. Gift, 11st., (154 lbs.) ........--.---- jipthenes a 8 


Se Ee OE Wie Ses nn cnsacnccacesnensncevescsconceees . 3 
Odds 6 to 4 on the black horse ; after going seven times round, the odds ran 
to 2 tol on him; the last round severe running. 




















